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Sensible 
Ventilation 


Can be better done with 


THE * “STAR” 


than any Ventilator we have tested. 
It insures strong upward drafis and 
stops down drafts perfectly. Wher- 
ever bad air congregates The 
‘* Star’’ is an effectual antidote. 
In use on prominent Government, 
State, Municipal and public and 
private structures everywhere. 

We know all about Ventilation, and we 


have a book and several circulars on the 
subject. All Free. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 


517 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Owns and operates 6,168 miles of thorough- 
ly equipped road in the States of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and the Upper Penin 
sula of Michigan. 


FIRST-CLASS 
EVERY 
RESPECT 


It is foremost in adopting every possible 
appliance for the safety and comfort of pas- 
seng:rs, including an Absolute Block System, 
Westinghouse Train Signals, Steam Heat, 
Electric Light, Vestibuled and Compartment 
Cars, etc. 


For further information address 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOUR ROUTE 


BEST LINE BETWEEN 


St. Luuis, Peoria, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. 


New York & Boston 


KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 
«« SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED.” 


Finest Trains in America. 


NO FERRY TRANSFER AT NEW YORK. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE BETWEEN 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 


M. E. INGALLS, President. 
E. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass, Traf. Mgr. Genl. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


De you want to keep your Carving Knife, 
Scissors and Pocket Knife sharp? 
IF 80, OUR 


“Clipper Knife and Scissor Grinder” 


is what you want to do the work. 


This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, in 
the best manner, of iron, with a pure sapphire 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does 
work, simply constructed and not liable to get 
out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. - 


RYERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD HAYE ONE. 

Sent, ress paid, to any part of the 

United States on receipt of $3.50. Descrip- 

tive circulars free to any who will send us 
their reas, 

MONTGOMERY & 
Dealers in Mechanic Toels and Supplies, 
106 Fulton S¢.. New Vork City. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ARTIST. 


BY CLARENCE COOK. 


Lllustrated from Paintings by Charles C. Curran. 


R. CURRAN made his mark some 
years ago with pictures that had 

the charm, always uncommon, of present- 
ing every-day things in an artistic light. 
I say an artistic rather than a poetic light, 
because it was not so much the contents 
of his pictures that struck the public, 
pleasing it with the promise of a new in- 
terpretation of nature and human life, as 
it was the discovery they announced—no 
new thing in reality, but always new to 
many people—of artistic possibilities of 


form and line in things hitherto slighted 
as commonplace. 

If I remember right, it was a picture by 
this artist of a girl in the country spread- 
ing newly washed linen on the grass on a 
windy day that first drew my attention to 
his work. I have a notion that the style 
was rather hard, and that the coloring was 
inclined to be chalky, but the merits of 
the picture have crowded its possible de- 
fects out of my memory. As I recall it, 
the whole canvas was in movement with 
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the graceful play of lines, the flowing curves and billowy 
masses of the linen, echoing, as it were, in their forms 
the lines and masses 
and movement of the 
clouds in the blue sky 
overhead. And not 
less in graceful har- 
mony with the inani- 
mate objects was the 
figure of the girl her- 
self, her “tempestu- 
ous petticoat,” her 
sun-bonnet blown 
back from her laugh- 
face and her 
shining coils of hair 
hardly held in place 
by the comb. It was 
a pretty subject —a 
scene familiar enough 
to every one living in 
ee: the country and one 
DOTTIE. that might even be 
found in the back- 
~ yard or on the roofs of a city, but not every one would have thought of making a 
picture of it. Millet might have woven it into the garland of his peasant idylls, but he r 


A STUDY. 


A GLIMPSE OF LAKE ERIE. 
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FISHING. 


never did, though he made the “grand 
lessive’”’—the bleaching-tub—the subject 
of one of them. Perhaps Mr. Curran had 
in mind the story of Nausicaa and her girl- 
companions washing their linen on the sea- 
shore, and spreading it to dry on the rocks. 
If he had needed justification at the hands 
of the commonplace people who objected 
to the choice of so unromantic an incident 
for his picture, he could have found it in 
Homer; for there is nothing more essen- 
tially romantic or pictorial in the Homeric 
story than in the American, and what the 
greatest of poets described, and what at 
least one Greek vase-painter has painted, 
is certainly not to be despised by a modern. 

How far Mr. Curran has followed the 
path indicated by this first successful vent- 
ure into the field of American rural life I 
do not know, but oneof the pictures which 
we reproduce in this article, “Haymaking,” 
shows that he might do so with profit. If 
the little girlin the foreground is not very 
much in earnest in her work—she has rather 
the dilettante air of the summer-boarder !— 
the farm-hand just beyond her is working 
with a will, and so are the men on the sky- 
line, a part of the picture that reminds us 
of Millet’s “Sower.” And although there 
is less in the work of an American farmer 
that is distinctive and, so to speak, of 
classic association than in that of the old- 
world farmer, yet I am sure, if we should 
ever have a poet-painter like Jean Fran- 
cois Millet among us, he would find sub- 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ARTIST. 


jects in plenty in our country-life to fur- 
nish forth a whole gallery of delightful 
pictures. But he would have to be as 
much a part of the life he depicted as Mil- 
let was, and that is hardly to be looked for 
in our country and at this time, when farm- 
ing is so very much out of fashion. 

Mr. Curran can put a good deal of ear- 
nestness into his picture, however slight the 
subject, as he shows in “ Playing in the 
Sand,” where the little boy is really ab- 
sorbed in his work and the quiet of the 
scene is well given,too. Andthere is much 
artless grace in the nymph gathering flow- 
ers, after her bath—an artlessness and 
grace not often found in our day in such 
subjects. Onthe other hand, the model in 
“ A Glimpse of Lake Erie ”’ is less success- 
fully posed; it is mere naturalness without 
grace. “Dottie” seems to me to be a 
thoroughly American type of girl; not to 
be mistaken for a girl of any other nation. 
And judging by our coins and our monu- 
mental effigies of Liberty, America and 
kindred home-allegories the American type 
is a difficult one to secure. 
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MY PET SUBJECT. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


i he last half of the century has seen 
the total disenthralment of woman. 
There are no longer any barriers that re- 
strain her. With the exception of such as 
her physique renders utterly impossible, any 
career is open to her. It may be said that 
she has of late years almost utterly changed 
the complexion of the business portions 
of our big cities. What with typewrit- 
ing, stenography and other occupations, 
shehas pervaded the office buildings, the 
shops and the large corporations. 
In art she holds her own, as her work 
amply testifies. Painter, illustrator, deco- 


rator or worker in the applied arts, she 
maintains her position with ease. Mary Cas- 
satt, Mrs. Wheeler, Rosina Emmett, Cecelia 
Beaux, Maria Dewing, Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols—the list might be continued on in- 
definitely, as showing what the fair sex has 
accomplished. Deft hands, bright ideas 
and clever brains have contributed to the 
fame of women, and added beauty and in- 
vention to the modern life of to-day. 

It certainly requires the signature to the 
“ Engineer of the Fast Express” to make 
one believe it is the work of a woman. 
Mary Norton shows no trace of femininity 


THE ENGINEER OF THE FAST EXPRESS. 
From a painting by Miss Mary Norton, 
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in the strong and vigorous handling of her 
sturdy, manly figure, who controls the ma- 
chinery of the engine that carries safely 
the travelling public. Splendidly indi- 
cated, but with commendable simplicity, 
the painter has placed all the accessories, 
bringing the point of interest to the proper 
centre, the man. And with the color, of 
course, the composition is far more com- 
plete than a translation in black and white 
can convey. The dainty flower would 
seem to lend itself to feminine work and 
be more in keeping with the sex. Here 
are some that Mary T. Hart has done, 
and with dexterity, too, though again we 
miss the lovely color, for the absence of 
which no excellence in drawing quite 
atones. 

The name of Smillie suggests things of 
an art character, for the whole family have 
for years had predilections in that direction. 
Oils, water-colors, etchings, engravings— 
their field has been a wide one, and each | 
member has acquitted himself creditably. 

George H. Smillie has in this sketch 
brought back a souvenir of Mount Desert, 
and where was there ever a more painta- 
ble country than that about Bar Harbor ? 
| A STUDY. How many themes it has furnished to the 
| Pron 0 drawing by Charles S, Wise, artist before the fashionable world swooped 
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r NEAR BAR HARBOR, ME. 

From a drawing by George H. Smillie. 
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A YARD OF VIOLETS. 
From a water-color drawing by Mary T. Hart. 


down upon it and turned it into a land of 
golf, tennis, lawn parties and afternoon 
teas. Faithful generally to the old Bay 
State, with its magnificent sea-coast, its 
noble stretches of beach, its drives and 
walks, Mr. Smillie has found motives of a 
similar character on Maine’s rocky shores, 
with its sunlit islands and pine-clad slopes. 

Topics thoroughly American may be 
found south of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
in the darky of the old plantation—now, 
alas! fast dying out—and, though in a 
less picturesque form, in the descendants. 
Quaint of speech, children in their sim- 
plicity and naivete, with coats of varied 
colors to put that of Joseph’s to the blush, 
these colored people offer endless oppor- 


THE DAY'S DECLINING, 
From a painting by L. Clarence Ball. 


4 


tunities for the study of character, of cos- 
tume, and of original motives. Matt Mor- 
gan, talented son of a talented father, has 
seized his chance, and gives us “ Ole Mam- 
my and Her Sunflower Patch.” Here nat- 
ure seems to have constructed a flower 
expressly for the race. Its gorgeous 
wealth of flaming yellow, its amplitude 
and its general all-pervading qualities 
seem made to appeal to their sensibilities. 
Charles S. Wise, in his study, evidently 
a Nubian, has been successful in giving 
the facial characteristics of his sitter. 

Dutch in character and thoroughly sug- 
gestive of the Holland painter is L. Clar- 
ence Ball’s “ Declining Day,” with its two 
lonely cattle, strayed far from the farm 
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and stalking through salty marsh by a 
stretch of water. Wecan almost feel the 


cool, soft, evening air, the fresh, bracing 


smell of distant sea, heavily laden with 
odors of ocean, blown in across the moor 
and dune. Above all rise cloud forms, 
catching the soft, mellow light of the de- 
clining sun, rich and golden in tone, full 
of suggestion and the sentiment of the hour. 

The negro has heen referred to as a 
subject thoroughly American. Distinct in 
many ways, and yet having much in com- 
mon with him, is the Indian of our West 
and Southwest. And here is a field prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is one to which 
our artists have given too little attention. 
A few have been faithful and have found 
interesting material. Frederic Reming- 
ton has turned to the cowboy, the caval- 
rymen and the ranchers rather than to 
the native, though he has drawn them from 
time to time. Farney, Metcalf, Dalost 
Smith and Dellenbaugh have gone among 
them and returned with many studies, 


while George De Forrest Brush has evolved 
extremely serious compositions that have 
attracted much attention, with braves and 
squaws for his heroes and heroines. But 
the list is too smalla one by far. ‘The mine 
isarich one, and offers large returns to the 
worker. In a few years, like the bald 
eagle, the buffalo and the bigger game, 
the race will be extinct, and the splendid 
figure, in its magnificent muscular devel- 
opment, its astonishing garb and _ pictu- 
resque arrangement, will be but a tradi- 
tion. Already civilization has set its seal of 
disapproval of the vagrant habits, the idle- 
ness and the shiftlessness of the red man. 
They have no place in our busy, practical 
nineteenth century, and along with other 
obsolete and useless incumbrances_ the 
Indian must go. 

E. W. Deming has found his way among 
them, however, before it is too late, and has 
filled his sketch-book with many a hint, or 
study, of their ways and customs, strange 
to our Eastern notions, and, indeed, unique 


INDIAN GAMES. 


From a painting by E,W. Deming. 
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THE BOATS RETURN NO MORE. 


of their kind. The present sketch shows 
them at their games, the young brave 
throwing the tomahawk, or war-hatchet, 
atamark. Here the artist, like those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, may study the 
human form, undraped, in all its splendor 
of health and vigor, magnificent in color 


‘““OLE MAMMY” AND HER SUNFLOWER PATCH. 
From a drawing by Matt Morgan, Jr. 


and glowing with the freshness of life in 
the open air. ‘These athletes have the 
freedom of limb, the grace of movement 
unfettered by any restraint, and all the sav- 
age wildness that civilized man never pos- 
sesses. Their possibilities to the painter 
are practically limitless. 


THE BOATS RETURN NO MORE. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


HE sun sinks into a stormy sea, 
The clouds come down as a veil, 
‘The fishermen’s boats roll heavily, 
And the winds they sob and wail. 


The sun sinks into a yellow foam, 
And the breakers beat the shore, 

And the wives they watch and wait at home, 
But the boats return no more. 
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MY HENS AND CHICKENS" 


By W. Lewis 


With original zllustrations by the author. 


‘* How delicious! and what a_ pleasant 

‘* But you do not think I can have that 
killed? He is surely in for a prize, if he does 
to his all but perfect comb.”’ 

Only few people know that there is such a thing as a prize-chicken, most per- 
sons being of the opinion that the only prize-chicken is one that has furnished 
proof of his excellence by the quality of the meal he has provided for them. Yet 
who can help but admire a thoroughbred fowl? and a yard full of them is certainly 
a beautiful sight. What perfect lines and grace they possess; and, above all, what 
a self-respecting look they have, with none of that fear of the axe which disturbs 


young Langshan cockerel 
not add another serration 


the minds and spoils the easy carriage of their commoner neighbors on the other ff 
side of the fence. Certainly, they have decided, after due reflection and perhaps \ 
exchange of opinions, that they are all right as regards comb, eye, tail, and feet, f 
aud therefore have no reason to fear their friend man, who has, in a great 


measure, made them what they are, by careful breeding toward that symmetry 
which is surely art. . 

If one does not care for the artistic qualities of poultry let him regard the 
heavy and mild-looking Cochin, and straightway he is filled,—mentally, of course, H 
—with his good points fora meal. Then there is the game for sport, and the 
Langshan for looks, and an accompanying 
gentility of demeanor, for one of these 
birds was never known to eat the daintiest 
morsel without first calling his hens around 
him to share it. 

There is also the little bantam, to show 
us what true maternal devotion and care is. 


“*. 


A DELICATE MORSEL 
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If you do not understand or believe this, let? * 
us light our lantern, this evening, after dark, 
and go out to the hen-house. Then you 
will see the little mother on her perch, with 
both wings spread out over her very dimin- 
utive flock, and keeping up the prettiest! 
little cooing all the time, and will be con- 
vinced and delighted. If we are in need of 
a good laugh some sad day, only let us look | 
at the Houdans and the Crévecceur fowls, 
and we shall straightway be put into good 
humor by their altogether amusing, quiz-| 
zical, grandfatherly way of regarding us, as 
they shake back the enormous top knot that 
falls down over their eyes. 

The poultry of finest appearance come 
from Asia,—that is, the breeds originated P\, 
there; but I have heard it said that an} — 
Englishman, and I hope it is equally true of 
any American, can take any breed of animal CONTEMPLATION 
and in a few years, by careful selection, can improve it to such a degree, that it 
retains all the good characteristics of the original and has acquired many others 
besides; and I am sure that anyone would be able to see the difference between a 
St. Bernard dog, as bred in England or America to-day, and those at the Hospice 
in Switzerland. 

The same principle applies to poultry. Care may have “* killed a cat,’’ but 
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it certainly has improved the varieties 
of animals bred for domestic purposes 
or for sport. 

Fashion exerts a vast influence in 
chicken-fancying, and the craze for the 
Asiatic breeds (principally Cochins), 
which at one time assumed the propor- 
tions of the famous tulip craze, has 
now, in a measure; worn itself out, and 
given place to the more useful Lang- 
shans and Brahmas. Nor must we for- 
get our own breed, the Plymouth Rocks, 
who, with their suit of common home- 
spun, always look well, and seem very 


business-like. 


over from China and Japan, but we have not 
appropriated quite all of them, for a large di- 
| versity of breeds are still distinguished in the 
| East of which we very rarely, if ever, see exam- 
| ples in this country. 


The heavy fowl has features that recommend 
it as well as certain disadvantages. Among the 
former is the fact that they require a smaller 
yard-surface, in fact, I believe that one of those 


- large mild and gentle Cochins would be most 


contented in confined quarters where it did not 


— 


; THE FOOD PROBLEM 
have to stir around much to get its sup- 
ply of food, and would really enjoy the 
petting they would be likely to receive. 
A visit to a great poultry-show, like 
that annually organized in New York, | 
is certainly a most entertaining expe- . 
rience. ‘* Chicken-men *’ though small 
in numbers, are large in enthusiasm; and 
when one has the chance to talk with 
one of these enthusiasts, clad in a linen 
duster (always de rigeur at a chicken- 
show, he soon finds out that for subtle | 
craftiness the dog-man and horse-man 
are far behind. It is true that horses 
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occasionally have pieces of skin pasted 
upon defective parts, and wear false 
tails; but chickens have been known to 
appear with false sickle-feathers and 
with wings that otherwise would have 
shown objectionable white spots, care- 
fully chewed off, as a feather thus mu- 
tilated will pass very well for one broken 
accidentally. Nevertheless, a regular 
judge of chickens is rarely deceived, 
since it takes something very fine indeed 
in the way of fraud to fool a man who. 
knows for instance, when a_ single 
, feather is missing in a barred or par- 
tridge-colored bird. The preparing of 
poultry for a show is a very long and 
arduous task, and few realize the care 
that has been given to the toilet of one 
of these birds before he is fit to be ex- 


A WHITE BEAUTY hibited in Madison Square Garden, or 
any other great show-room. <A white bird that goes abroad in the sun, is really 
Guite a bright yellow; but those that we see 


white, and bluing and 
played an important 
Chickens are also ad- 
spirits. To produce the 
sidered beautiful, the 


at the shows are snow- 
the wash-tub_ have 
part in their dress. 
dicted to the use of 
bright red color con- 


comb is rubbed with ™ alcohol —and the feet 
and bill are polished to the last degree of shining. They are fed on sunflower 
seeds to give gloss to their plumage; and” * 


their manners receive a good snare of the 
attention, as exhibited fowls must be very 
docile and used to being handled. 

At the poultry show in New York, tur- 
keys, pigeons, pheasants and ducks all 
take a part, and a very beautiful part it is, 
as the pheasants and ducks, for brilliancy 
of color, cannot be equalled; indeed, a 
golden pheasant quite puts our friend, the 
peacock, into the shade and really seems 
too beautiful to touch. 

We cannot all have peacocks, or pheas- 
ants or prize chickens, but we can all take 
an interest in the beautiful and useful fee 
fowls, which not only supply such an im- 


portant portion of our food, but also add, 
so largely to the charm and attraction of : ‘i 
life What would rural scenes be without™ ~~ arisrocrais SS 
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' the hen and chickens? Who has not felt new 
inspiration on asummer morning in the country 
upon hearing the reveille note of chanticleer, 
rousing the world to consciousness that Aurora 
is preparing her palette for the eastern sky? 
Far back in the most distant ages the domes- 
tic fowl was, like the cow and the horse, the 
friend, the helper and the associate of man. 
When the Saviour uttered that exquisite simile 
cf the hen gathering her chickens under her 
wings, he appealed to the most touching exam- 

- ple of parental love within the knowledge of 

-ancients and of moderns. The hen was the 
type of motherhood in Judza as in our own 
America—a type always interesting, always 
‘fascinating, always replete with fresh object 

‘lessons of maternal devotion, instruction and 

solicitude. ‘The man or woman who can regard 
with indifference the domestic fowl, or domestic animals generally, cannot be 
healthfully constituted. 

i No farm or suburban home should be without 

| its hen house, whether the inmates are prize fowl 

or of the more common breeds. ‘They will pay 
amply for the care bestowed, not only in eggs, 
in roasts and fricassees, but in the pleasure, rec- 
reation and amusement which they provide for 
the younger members of the family. The fluffy 

I chickens are a neverfailing wellspring of delight 

i for baby, and indeed all the younger members of 

the human family can find enjoyment with the 

hen and her brood. ‘The boys can keep out of 
mischief, part of the time, at least, in keeping 
the hen-house in repair. looking for eggs, and hunting for stray fowl. Did you 

have the good luck to find 

what the country-folk cail a 

“*stolen nest’’? If you have not, 

then you have missed a pleasure 

that the most daring and _ suc- 
cessful sportsman might well 
envy. The thrill of delight—the 
satisfaction of discover y—the 
sense of triumph and tne pride 
capture , all combine to form an 
experience never to be forgotten 
by the boy or girl that began life 
on the farm. Even the incident of 
finding an egg in the regular nest 
A UNITED FAMILY is not without gratification, 
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ART AND ARTiSTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
BY J; 


With Original [llustrations by the Author. 


HE almost miraculous effect of art 
upon the civilization of a people is 
now a matter of common acceptance. As 
a factor in the rapid elevation of a new 
community into the graces and enjoy- 
ments of culture and refinement it has 
never been more forcibly exemplified than 
at present in the cities of the Pacific slope. 
One fact is particularly observed, not 
only in San Francisco but also in other 
American cities, that nearly all the students 
in the art schools and studios are of the 
gentler sex, which prompts the conclusion 
that when America shall have crowned 
herself with her distinct National Academy 
of Art, its membership will be preponder- 
atingly feminine —a “ New Woman,” to 
whom honor, not contempt, will be ac- 
corded. 

The great disadvantage under which 
students and artists alike suffer on the 
Pacific coast is the absence of public pict- 
tures for reference and study, and even the 
oft-quoted compensatory result of an “ in- 
dependent method ” is really no compen- 


IVEY. 


sation for such a loss. Every one, after a 
moment’s reflection, will admit the diffi- 
culties of the teacher in endeavoring to 
convey and impress upon the understand- 
ing of the pupil those lessons pertaining to 
“values,” “tone” and other subtle quali- 
ties, which would be emphasized and 
made clear by reference to available good 
examples by admitted masters. 

An illustration of this important fact 
occurred recently to the writer. He had 
engaged to deliver one of the University 
Extension lectures on “The Basis and 
Poetry of Landscape Art.” It was an- 
nounced (in error) as “ Illustrated.” He 
naturally felt that to illustrate a lecture on 
the poetry of art by his own work (no other 
being at hand) would appear somewhat 
egotistical, and so intimated his embarrass- 
ment to the managers, requesting an alter- 
ation of the advertisement; they replied 
that it was “too late,” and the announce- 
ment must hold, with @attering assurances 
which modesty will not allow him to re- 
peat. There was, therefore, nothing left 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE, 
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AI THE GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


but to produce the examples, and make his 
way out of the difficulty as best he could. 
In the Art School of San Francisco, now 
located in the spacious Hopkins mansion 
and affiliated with the State University, 
there are a few paintings of more or less 
excellence, and among the private collec- 
tions of some of the wealthy citizens are to 
be found a very limited number of worthy 
examples of past and contemporary art; 
but, alas! they are much fewer than they 
should be; for much money has been ex- 
pended by Western millionaires for sup- 


posedly genuine works of reputable Euro- 
pean artists. 

It must have been a profitable fraud 
which these itinerant art-dealers and auc- 
tioneers played for a few years upon some 
of the millionaires of San Francisco, who, 
in the hey-day of their more or less honest 
accumulations, listened to the clap-trap 
talk of “renowned art-dealers of Re 
who palmed off many a worthless thing as 
genuine art. This chicanery and decep- 
tion is not a thing entirely of the past. The 
writer has seen within the last two years 


IN MONTEREY BAY, CALIFORNIA. 
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two well-known millionaires of the city sit- 
ting in the crowd of an auction-room wait- 
ing to snatch bargains of this description. 
Doubtless this method of art promulgation 
has been known in other cities than those 
of California, but it is doubtful if any- 
where it proved so successful. 

It is interesting to note that while this 
deception was being practised, and its de- 
voted victims were paying such heavy 
checks for their coveted “examples,” 
many distinguished artists from all quarters 
of the world were visiting California and 
doing valuable and characteristic work; 
but although they, in several instances, 


sublimity, and the play of suggestive or of 
impressive shadow, and frequently the 
incomparable help of water, alive in danc- 
ing cascade, or asleep in solemn pool. 
But in the open country, particularly in 
Southern California, a landscapist may look 
for other occupation, for, except during 
the rainy season or immediately after, 
when moisture may weave some fancy in 
the sky or hang its suggestive veil around 
a rare and accidental prominence, no single 
element of inspiration can be seen. 

In Santa Clara Valley and in other locali- 
ties contiguous to the foothills the group- 
ings of the live-oak trees and other foliage 


LOOKING ACROSS THE GOLDEN GATE. 


were desirous of staying inthe State, their 
work received little or no recognition until 
it had passed into the possession of Eastern 
and European buyers. 

It is often asked, in view of the prover- 
bial sunshine and romance of California, 
“Ts it conducive to pictorial art in Lan- 
scape?” It is somewhat difficult to frame 
a direct reply to such a question without 
appending a qualification. It must be 
immediately conceded that to the artist 
who will take the trouble of climbing, 
camping, and isolation, no spot on earth 
could offer him in mass and outline, in 
majesty and solemn measurements, more 
profound subjects or more pictorial com- 
positions than the mountains and canyons 
where there is always to be found material 
worthy of the highest genius and the most 
talented expression; where there is always 


afford very picturesque compositions even 
in the dry seasons, but the absence of rivu- 
lets or streams in all the valleys of Southern 
California produces the feeling of monot- 
ony and weariness to the eye accustomed 
to look upon inanimate nature for sugges- 
tions of life, motion and message. 

If California ever develops a school of 
landscape painters with marked individu- 
ality and purpose it will be based upon the 
impressions and sentiments of grandeur 
and sublimity, expressive of measured alti- 
tudes and distances, more than upon any 
advanced interpretation of the mystic play 
and effect of atmosphere. 

It would not be fair, even in this short 
article, not to mention one constant source 
of inspiration to the artist on the Pacific 
coast. The ocean in the coves and bays 
formed by rocky cliffs presents a beautiful 
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MOUNT TACOMA FRUM LAKE WASHINGION, 


effect of color, and exceeds anything the 
writer has seen in clearness and opales- 
cent sparkle of light under some con- 
ditions, and of intense emerald transpar- 
ency under others, unless it be the rocky 
pools under the iron cliffs of the North 
British coast. In this particular the Isl- 
and of Catalina, off the Los Angeles coast, 
is exceptionally attractive. 

It is a happy thought that art is as com- 
prehensive as the universe, and capable of 
interpreting the most opposite and diverse 


messages of Creation. From the heart of 
the Rockies it will give to those who most 
love them faithful impressions of profound 
silence and the awful sublimity of the 
“Everlasting Hills”; while from pastoral 
or sylvan corners of the earth, where the 
artist lingers among his “little bits,” 
charmed by the wild disorder of bram- 
ble, brake and blossom, he will give to 
the outside multitude songs in color 
which shall act as lullabies to wearied 
hearts. 
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KIKU: THE ROYAL FLOWER OF JAPAN. 


BY LILLIAN E, PURDY. 


Llustrated from Photographs of Living Chrysanthemums by A. T. Spaulding. 


T is the middle of autumn in 
Japan. A vast field of color 
spreads out before one, and the 
Japanese women in their quaint 
attire are cutting long-stemmed 
flowers. When their baskets are 
filled to the brim, they pour the 
contents upon long tables and as- 
sort the blossoms. ‘The time is 
nearing for the kiku-no sekku, or 
chrysanthemum festival, the last 
of the five great fétes of the year, 
when great throngs are drawn to 
the flower-markets and to the gar- 
dens celebrated for chrysanthe- 
mums; and the happy Japanese 
sing as they gather the blossoms 
that “gild the shadows of the 
waning year.” 

It is principally for the orna- 
mentation of clay figures exhibited 
in the gardens that the chrysan- 
themums are cut. These gro- 
tesque effigies form an important 
part of the exhibition, and are 
costumed in flowers in imitation 
of fine fabrics. The blossoming 
plants in pots are prepared for ex- 
hibition in tiers, each bearing the 
name of the plant, and perhaps a 
brief mention of its history. These 
plants make a brilliant display, the 
gorgeous blossoms of all possible 
shades mingled without regard to 
regularity in size or color, but 
maintaining that lack of precision 
and evenness which characterizes 
everything Japanese. They are protected 
from sun and shower by a quaint struct- 


ure built over them, which indeed adds — 


to the artistic appearance of the whole. 
In the evening the banks of chrysanthe- 
munis are illuminated by lanterns, and the 
air is full of the sound of gay voices and 
the weird, pathetic music of the Japanese 
guitars. 


A strange, light-hearted people! With 


what childlike pleasure do they gather at 


ANNIE MANDA, 


these kiku gardens, walking among the 
flowers, standing before the tiers of plants 
and laughingly commenting upon them. 
The chrysanthemum seems to be just the 
flower for them—it harmonizes well with 
their “‘taking ” costumes and pretty ways. 
And truly it is their flower. An open six- 
teen-petalled blossom is the imperial in- 
signia of the kingdom. It is emblematic of 
the sun, and is the national seal for all 
official business, 
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CONQUEROR. 

Rich and manifold in color, size and 
form, the kiku is the favorite of the autumn 
flora of Japan. Nor is the interest in this 
particular plant of recent date. The chrys- 
anthemum is of ancient cultivation. The 
kiku-beds of Sugamo, on the Nakasendo, 


MRS, J. H. WHITE. 


OCTOROON, 


have for many years attracted admirers 
during the early part of November. 

The kiku has, indeed, so interwoven it- 
self with the history of Japan that it forms 
one of the sacred themes in poetry and 
art, and is profusely used in all forms of 
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MANDEVILLE. 


DR. H. A. 
decoration. As a pattern for the orna- 
mentation of pottery it has no rival. Fre- 
quently there appears a bluish one on 
porcelain, especially that of Satsuna and 
Kioto. It is also represented in enamels 
and embroidery. One of the apartments 


of the Mikado’s palace is decorated solely 
with paintings and carvings of this sacred 
kiku. 

Although the Japanese have always 
been lovers of the beautiful in nature and 
in art, it was only through the civilization 


IMPERIAL COUSIN, 


introduced into Japan by the Buddhist- 
Chinese element in the sixth century A.D. 
that flower-culture and gardening received 
their first impulse and encouragement. 
Buddhist priests sent plants from China to 
adorn altars and graves, temples, courts 
and parks. From this an interest in the 


indigenous plants of Japan took a new 
start, and the people found the number 
and species of these to be great and 
varied. 4 

Enclosed gardens around private dwel!- 
ings with carefully kept swards, walks and 
beds, such as are seen in Europe and 


THE HERALD. 


America, are unknown in Japan. The 
Japanese plants his Nirva or Ko-yen usu- 
ally behind his house, laying it out in imi- 
tation of a miniature landscape, with, per- 
haps, a pond in which gold-fish play and 
lotus-flowers unfold their leaves and petals 
in midsummer—a little basin spanned by 
a small arched bridge, and a pile of rocks 
near by, cool waters flowing from mossy 
grottos, with paths winding in and out, 
paved with one row of stone slabs, evinc- 
ing that characteristic lack of regularity. 
The edges are uneven, and potted plants 
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of dwarfed or 
other curious 
growths are placed 
at intervals to 
form a sort of bor- 
der. Mounds are 
sometimes built to 
represent moun- 
tains, the rocks be- 
ing covered with 
moss and _ ferns. 
Many gardens are 
walled by white- 
washed mud, with 
palings of bamboo 
cane or quickset 
hedges, affording 
shelter as well as 
beauty. There is 
great diversity of 
plan, and each 
owner vies with 
the other to see DR. 
which can produce 
the most artistic landscape effects. The 
taste and skill displayed in these unique 
gardens give them an exceeding charm. 
They are designed, not for an abode, but 
simply to please the eye, and they serve 
well the purpose for which they were cre- 
ated. 

But no garden is complete without its 


MARION ABBOTT. 


collection of kiku- 
plants. Bright bits 
of color among the 
foliage, or small 
beds of the rare, 
delicate and varied 
tints that only 
chrysanthemums 
can produce, give 
evidence of the 
Japanese fondness 
for the national 
flower and his in- 
terest in its cult- 
ure. Great care 
and attention are 
lavished upon 
dwarfed or novel 
kiku especially, 
which explains the 
number and diver- 
sity of the Japa- 


WAKELY. nese varieties. 


Some of our most 
beautiful chrysanthemums, such as the 
Chrysanthemum Sinense, whose varieties 
run into the hundreds, the red dragon, the 
Elaine, a snowy white variety, are of Jap- 
anese origin. 

There is no flowering plant that com- 
bines so many attractive qualities as the 
chrysanthemum. It is hardy, robust, easily 
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cultivated and it is difficult to say what 
will not develop from its gradual evolu- 
tion. Nowhere in the floral world have 
so great developments been made as 
among chrysanthemums; and it is only 
since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the attention of florists was 
formally directed to this family of plants. 
Mr. Miller, an English gardener, intro- 
duced into England a chrysanthemum 
from China, where the culture consisted in 
engrafting cuttings upon a strong-growing 
species of Artemesia as a stock. At first 
there was doubt as to how to classify the 


THE LATEST FAD. 


new plant botanically, many botanists con- 
tending that it was one of the Chamomiles, 
others calling it Pyrethrum or Feverfew. 
But a new name was finally decided upon, 
and the word meaning “golden flower” 
was given to the new plant. 
Chrysanthemums are divided into three 
classes according to the characteristic feat- 
ures of their florets: incurved, or those 
having flat florets, which curve or bend in 
toward the centre of the bloom; recurved 
or reflexed, bending backward from the 
centre ; and the great class of Japanese 
chrysanthemums, bearing irregularrays and 
including numerous varieties of great di- 


MARIE VALLEAU. 


versity in color and form. This last divi- 
sion comprises many of the most novel 
and striking flowers, totally distinct from 
the others. Among the most fantastic 


forms are the dragons and one laciniatum 
a beautifully fringed white flower resem- 
bling the Japanese pink. A red variety has 
florets like long, thick hairs, tipped with 


THE PARTING GUEST. 
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gold, and hanging 
like the fringe of a 
shawl. All the ear- 
liest known large- 
flowering kind are 
of Japanese origin, 
especially the yel- 
low and white vari- 
eties. 

Nearly all the 
plants of the Jap: 
anese class do not 
develop flowers un- 
til late in the sea- 
son; and in order to 
bring about good 
results it is neces- 
sary to reduce the 
flower-buds as soon 
as they appear to 
one for each shoot. 
The plants of the 
quilled or pin-feath- 
ered variety are tall 
and of straggling 
habit, the florets in- 
volute and coherent 
so that they look 
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ered variety, which 
are tall and robust, 
| with long, loose, flat 
florets. 
Among other 
white varieties are 
_ the Ada McVicker, 
| of a creamy tinge, 
| the George Savage, 
pure white, and the 
Annie Manda, be- 
longing to the hairy 
class, which are a 
comparatively new 
development. The 
Louis Bohemer be- 
longs also to this 
group, and is of a 
delicate pink shade, 
straggling in habit. 
The first point to 
be observed in the 
cultivation of chrys- 
anthemumis is to ob- 
tain dwarf speci- 
mens, retaining the 


E GIANT. branches near the 


base of the stem 


like tubes or pipes; or they are quill like from which to take good cuttings in May. 
for four-fifths of their length, having ser- These should be potted in sandy loam to 
rated tips. The Elaine is an excellent inducean abundant growth of roots. Soon 
representative of the Japanese tassel-flow- the buds should be pinched off that the 
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plant may be enabled to protrude branches, 
these again being stopped in a similar way 
until the latter part of June. The plants 
should stand free from each other and 
should be placed in sheltered though not 
shaded positions. With profuse watering 
and judicious stopping, excellent blooms 
will be obtained, for the chrysanthemum is 
hardy, and requires less care than do many 
other flowering plants. 

It is in July and August, when the plant 
is making up that portion of its growth 


GLADYS SPAULDING, 


‘upon which the flower-buds appear, that 


particuiar attention should be paid to wa- 
tering. To water these thirsty plants freely 
and to spray them frequently so as to in- 
sure cleanliness and freedom from insects 
is the safest guard against inferior and 
disappointing blooms. 

One of the most interesting features in 
the cultivation of chrysanthemums is the 
development of new varieties. The most 
distinct and striking varieties are raised 
from seed, which is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. Although not a regular article of 
commerce, chrysanthemum seed may be 
obtained by sending to China or Japan, or 


il 
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to Italy, where it is grown for French and 
English cultivators. In its native country 
the chrysanthemum sheds its seed natural- 
ly, and new varieties spring up as they do 
among all self-grown plants; but in order 
to obtain seed it is necessary to manage 
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the plants so that they flower in spring. 
The plants that are grown to decorate the 
conservatory are allowed to flower, no 
heed being at first paid to seed-raising; 
but when they begin to fade and wear a 
shabby look measures are at once taken to 
encourage the production of seed. The 
withered flowers are clipped off close to 
the base of each, the plant is kept dry, 
while plenty of light and air are afforded, 
and in February and Marchan abundance 
of flowers appears from the buds that were 
dormant during the proper time of bloom- 
ing. Itis these flowers that produce seed. 
Now, if cuttings are taken from these 
plants in June, they will flower in Decem- 
ber under glass, carrying dormant buds 
with them to spring, and these again will 
produce seed. 

The other method of evolving new va- 
rieties lies in the occurrence of sports. 
Lilac flowers are most sportive, usually 
changing into yellow; that is, a plant 
which should produce lilac flowers presents 
one or two yellow blossoms in the midst 
of those of a proper color. The sport 
having occurred the question arises “ how 
to keep it.” Usually the flowers bloom 
singly, rarely in clusters. When the num- 
ber of terminal shoots that produced the 
sport is ascertained, and the branches are 


marked, the flowers should be removed, 
taking a few good-sized cuttings from the 
wood upon which the flowers grew. These, 
if properly cared for, may possibly pro- 
duce the new variety. Then the plant 
should be cut down, reserving uncut only 
the stems upon which the new flowers ap- 
peared, and making cuttings of the side- 
shoots in spring. It is well in growing 
cuttings from sports to treat them in such 
a way as to insure the full development of 
all flower-buds, thus proving whether the 
supposed new variety is substantial and 
may be successfully raised. 

From the insignificant blossoms of a 
dozen years ago we now have chrysanthe- 
mums that may be counted by the hun- 
dreds, and of such exquisite shade and 
clear-cut quality of florets as to rival any 
floral production. In one of the Cali- 
fornia nurseries six hundred varieties are 
raised, three hundred and fifty of which 
are recommended and used frequently. 

Some of the most magnificent blooms 
at the Columbian Exposition were from 
seedlings, one of the Queen type, though 
heavier, a full, white blossom, attracting 
special attention. The Richmond Beauty, 
an incurved variety with the outer florets 
saffron yellow and the inner cardinal red, 
was also among the most admired. 
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THANKSGIVING ON THE FARM. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


QO? ! the farm was bright, Thanksgiving 
morn, 

With its stacks of hay and shocks of corn, 

Its pumpkin heaps in the rambling shed, 

And its apples brown and green and red, 

And in the cellar its winter store 

In bins that were filled and running o’er 

With all the things that a farm could keep, 

In barrel and bin and goodly heap, 

Hung to the rafters and hid away— 

Oh ! the farm was a pleasant place to stay ! 


And here and there was the Jersey stock, 

The sheep and horses — old Prince and 
Jack— 

The turkeys and geese and awkward calf, 

And the goat that made the children laugh, 

A pair of mules that a friend had sent 

Out to the farm on experiment, 

Pigeons and fowls and a guinea-pig, 

Dogs that were small and dogs that were 
big, 

Chickens that were white and black and 
grey— 

Oh ! the farm was a pleasant sight that day ! 


Out back of the house the orchard stood, 
Then came the brook and the chestnut 
wood, 
The old saw-mill where the children play, 
The fodder barn with its piles of hay, 
The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 
The woodchuck hole and the barking dog, 
The wintergreen and the robber’s cave 
(Wherein who entered was counted brave), 
The skating-pond with its fringe of bay-— 
Oh! the farm was a pleasant place to stay ! 


The big home barn was a place of joy 
For the romping girl and the climbing 
boy, 
With beams and mows and ladders to 
mount, 
Horses and oxen and sheep to count, 
Hunting of nests of sly old hens, 
Tunnelling hay and fashioning dens, 
Helping the men to do up the chores, 
Shutting windows and locking the doors, 
Letting some work come in with the play— 
Oh! the farm was a jolly place to stay! 


Oh! the pantry shelves were loaded down 

With cakes that were plump and rich and 
brown, 

With apple-pies and pumpkin and mince, 

And jellies and jams and preserved quince, 

Cranberry sauce and puddings and rice, 

The dessert dishes that look so nice, 

Vegetables, breads and bonbons sweet, 

A great brown turkey and plates of meat, 

Sauces fixed in the daintiest way— 

Oh! ’twas a glorious sight that day ! 


Oh! the farm was bright, Thanksgiving 
morn, 

The sun shone clear on the hay and corn, 

The guests came early with laugh and 
shout, 

And the boys and girls scattered about, 

Seeking the pets they had known before, 

Climbing through window instead of door, 

Racing from barn to corn-crib or mill, 

Shouting and laughing with glee, until 

The dinner-horn sounded. Oh! I say 

’T was pleasant upon the farm that day ! 
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THE OLDEST PROFESSION IN THE WORLD. 


BY MARY T. EARLE. 


With Original Illustrations by G. A. Traver. 


oe NG the warm weather, 
while spending the even- 
ings waiting for a breath 
from the street, I have 
grown familiar with a 
more or less regular train 
of beggars who pass our 
‘way after their 
day’s work is done. 
“Every one lives 
by selling something, 
whatever be his right to 
it,” said Stevenson. 
lives by his knowledge of 
the average man. He 
knows what he is about 
when he bandages his 
head and hires and drugs 
COUNTING HIS MONEY. a babe and _ poisons life 
with ‘Poor Mary Ann’ 
and ‘Long, long ago.’ This trade 
can scarcely be called an imposition ; it 
has been so blown upon by exposures ; it 
flaunts its fraudulence so nakedly. 
We pay them for the pain they inflict, pay 
them, and wince, and hurry on.” 

It is hard to tell where to draw the line 
between the street-vendors who hope tolive 
by a legitimate profit on what they sell 
and those whose tangible wares are a mere 
pretext ; for there is a nice gradation from 
the self-respecting sidewalk merchant tothe 
absolute beggar with nothing but his mis- 
fortunes in stock. Of the latter there are 
also two kinds which shade into each other 
—the heirs of all beggardom who wear 
proudly their inheritance of rags, and the 
modern American modifications who come 
to you in better clothes than yours, and 
explain that an embarrassing mischance 
to a pocketbook has made it necessary to 
ask a stranger for a car-fare home. The 
well-dressed beggars prosper to the extent 
of innumerable soda-waters and cigars 
and generously-ordered meals in restau- 
rants, but when we see their good fortune 


we resent it, for most of us are so conser- 
vative that we feel less cheated by the 
equally fraudulent beggar in rags. 

The artist gets more out of them than 
most people, and Mr. Traver, in these il- 
lustrations, is fortunate in recognizing 
their individual humanity beneath the 
class-aspect which makes a lot of them 
together as picturesque as sheep, and 
nearly as muchalike. But the patient en- 
durance of beggars or street-vendors ap- 
peals to Mr. Traver. When he sees them 
“moved on” through a soft, fluttering 
snow-storm, or plodding through the 
bleak winter vacancy of one of the 
squares, there is something beyond the 
mere form and garment that touches him, 
and he paints them because they seem to 
him typical of poor mendicant humanity 
which is always having to move on, al- 
ways, even when it works the hardest, 
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asking for more than 
it has earned from 
fate. 

Mr. Traver is no- 
ticeable among the in- 
numerable young ar- 
tists of the day for his 
\tendency to sacrifice 
ybeauty of form to a 
certain logical har- 
mony and _ fitness 
which makes a beggar 
please us better if he 
is altogether a beg- 
gar, than if we.are 
not quite sure what 
he is. In this he is 
like and unlike his 
training at the Art 
Students’ League, 
where he studied. 
For while the League 
devotes itself to tech- 
nique, holding that 
the appreciation of 
the beautiful in form or feeling must 
come from the artist’s own mind and can- 
not be taught, Mr. Traver, as his work is 
seen in black and white at least, misses 
something of the effectiveness of the tech- 
nician, trying in the most direct and sim- 
ple way to place his figures on the canvas, 
and caring very 
little if other peo- 
ple find them beau- 
tiful as long as 
they express his 
idea. 

He claims to 
have no specialty 
but to seize on that 
which has a mean- 
ing for him in 
whatever shape 
j he finds it. Yet 
in the main, if we 
are to believe 
these illustrations, 

~ | he portrays human 
life in its weary 
commonplace as- 
Apect, finding a 
| pathos too often 
| overlooked in the 
4 people whom cir- 
ia) cumstance or 

training has de- 


A FAMILIAR TYPE. 


4 


**MOVED ON.” 


veloped into vendors, beggars and frauds. 
It is very like walking along Fourteenth 
Street to look at these familiar types rep- 
resented with such fidelity to life, and we 
cannot help suspecting that if Mr. Traver’s 
whole portfolio were open before us we 
should find our old friend the blind man 
standing at the corner of Sixth Avenue, 
with his lead-pencils, and the long-haired 
old organ-grinder who trundles his little 
organ about in a baby-carriage, and that 
other of about the same height but of more 
stanch and cheery presence who sings to 
the music of his organ with such a brave 


THE SELF-RESPECTING SIDE-WALK MERCHANT. 


old voice that he is quite irresistible, even 
though one knows well enough that his 
cheeriness is part of his trade, just as dolor 
is the tone affected by shorter-sighted 
mendicants. Among them, too, could no 
doubt be found another jovial beggar who 
once illustrated for me another char- 
acteristic side of the fraternity. It is 
very difficult to get rid of a beggar by 
anything but flat refusal, for as long as 
you are kindly he persists; but one day I 
was walking with a friend who had a large 
flat package of drawings, and a lot of un- 
fastened sheets of manuscript in her hands, 
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when a big, happy-looking man stepped 
out in front of us with cupped palm so 
unexpectedly that the manuscript pages 
flew out of my friend’s fingers and were 
wafted abroad by the breeze almost as far 
as she had hoped to have them spread by 
publication. ‘See here,” she exclaimed 
to the owner of the outstretched hand, 
“don’t you see that I’m having hard luck 
myself ?’’ He turned on his heel and left 
us with as beaming a smile as if she had 
given him a dollar, for the quickness with 
which she had turned bad luck to oppor- 
tunity was something he could understand, 
and it gave him a sense of good-fellowship 
with her that for the time being was better 
than money, though it was not sufficient to 
make him help us gather up the manu- 
script. 

Another phase of beggarhood which Mr. 
Traver does not show us here—but which I 
still must fancy is among his unpublished 
reserves, although it is not pathetic—is the 
beggar aggressive. He takes a firm stand 
in the middle of the sidewalk, only moving 
to get a little more into your path if you 
are walking to the right or tothe left. As 
you cannot get by without acknowledging 
his presence by a swerve, he has a certain 
advantage from the start, and if you tell 
him that you do not care to buy his ten- 
cent paper of needles, although he once 
drove an ice-wagon on your street, he tells 
you he is very sorry for you. On Nine- 
teer.th Street there is a pencil merchant of 
this temper, and one of the daily passers 
there resents it, and though the pencil man 
is a cripple, my justice-loving friend has 
teld him that he must do his share of 
making way or stand the consequences. 
The consequences to my friend are that 
the sidewalk merchant now stands aside 
so ostentatiously that all the street notices 
it, and looks on him as a sort of human 
Juggernaut, and sometimes he hears the 
pencil man murmuring rapidly: “Come 
’ere—come ‘ere—come ’ere,” below his 


THE BEGGAR AGGRESSIVE. 


breath. There is nothing to be done, ex- 
cept to keep firm hold of the nickels which 
might be tempted from his pockets to the 
treasury of a less aggressive pencil man. 


FOREBODING. 


BY JOSEPHINE ANGELL. 


Ts tide is ebbing, ebbing, 
The day is black and gray, 

The fleet of sail before the gale 
Is flving down the bay. 


The wives are crying, crying, 
The sky is gray and black, 

And ill may come to those who roam 
Ere all the boats are back. 
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THE DooMED GARRISON OF PILOT KNoB, AND How Ir Was SAVED. 


BY T. J. MACKEY, LATE CAPTAIN ENGINEERS, C. S. A. 


I N the early summer of 1864 the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States decided 
to invade the State of Missouri, with an 
army, to be termed “The Expeditionary 
Force,” and commanded by Major-General 
Sterling Price. 

The movement originated with the Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy, and he mapped 
out the plan of the campaign. It was the 
only military operation engaged in by the 
Confederate States with the avowed object 
of subverting the government of a State, 
a manifest violation of the principle of 
State sovereignty on which the Confederacy 


itself was founded. The same coercive 
policy that the United States was enforc- 
ing with its armies to hold States zz the 
Union was in this case most vigorously 
asserted to force a State owt of the Union, 
and that, too, against the declared will of 
its people, expressed in the solemn ordi- 
nance of a duly assembled convention that 
embodied their organic sovereignty. 

A further inducement for the movement 
was found in McClellan’s nomination for 
the presidency, he being regarded as the 
candidate of the Northern peace party, and 
it was believed at Richmond that a success- 
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ful campaign by a Confederate army in 
Missouri, prosecuted through the autumn, 
would secure him the electoral vote of that 
State, and probably insure his election, 
the indications being that the contest 
would be a very close one. 

We now know that Mr. Lincoln, himself, 
at that date, despaired of his re-election, 
and in a paper which he sealed up and 
deposited with his priyate secretary to be 
opened and read to his cabinet upon the 
receipt of the election returns, he expressed 
the conviction that his administration 
would be overthrown, and also declared 
his purpose to co-operate with the Demo- 
cratic administration “to save the Union, 
for,” said that immortal patriot, “they can 
never save it alone.” 

The expedition, consisting of twelve 
thousand veteran cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry well armed, and with fourteen 
pieces of superior artillery, started from 
Princeton, Arkansas, on August 3oth, and 
crossing the Missouri border on September 
19th, went straight as an arrow for the 
heart of the State. 

I was assigned to duty as chief engi- 
neer on the staff of its commander, 
General Sterling Price, an able and stain- 
less soldier, who had achieved distinction 
in the Mexican War, as the hero of Doni- 
phan’s renowned march through Arizona 
and New Mexico, and fought and won the 
last battle of that war at Rosales on March 
16, 1848. He had already prosecuted a 
successful campaign in Missouri, defeating 
the heroic General Lyon at Wilson’s Creek 
in August, 1861, where that lofty type of 
the American officer laid down his life. 

My assignment to that special service 
was most unwelcome to me, as the war in 
Missouri had degenerated into a fierce 
vendetta, and for over two years bands of 
armed marauders, led by Quantrell, Ander- 
son, Todd, and other desperadoes of the 
same type, marching under the flag of the 
Confederacy, had committed acts that sur- 
passed in their atrocity any imputed to 
the merciless “ Black Flags” of China, 
which stamped the State as the sink of 
American civilization. 

Governor Thomas C. Reynolds, who 
was the lieutenant-governor of Missouri 
in 1861, and had been removed from that 
position by an ordinance of the convention 
vacating all the State offices, accompanied 
the expedition with his staff. He claimed 


to be the governor of the State by virtue 
of an election held in the camp of the 
Confederate Missouri troops in 1862, and 
was a candidate for re-election in the can- 
vass then in progress. 

We arrived in Fredericktown on Sep- 
tember 24th, and during our two days’ halt 
at that point, where we received four hun- 
dred well-armed recruits, chiefly militia 
who deserted their colors, Governor Rey- 
nolds issued a proclamation to the people of 
Missouri, in which he stated that he had 
“come with an invincible army to redeem 
the State from Federal tyranny, and to 
establish a stable government.” I thought 
that the word stable was very good, in 
that connection, as his only known con- 
stituency were in our cavalry camp, and 
were engaged daily in emptying the stalls 
of Missouri farmers of their best horses. 

The “Governor” was a most scholarly 
gentleman, and seemed to wear his title 
with full faith in its legitimacy, but so far 
as the exercise of any gubernatorial func- 
tion was concerned he resembled that 
shadow of a coachman in Pluto’s domain 
who perpetually places the shadow of har- 
ness on the shadows of stately steeds, and 
dusts the shadow of a royal coach with a 
shadow of a brush. 

On the morning of September 26th I 
rode with the advance brigade, and when 
it halted at noon I looked down from a 
high plateau upon the Valley of Arcadia, 
with its thrée adjacent towns of Arcadia, 
Ironton and Pilot Knob, bright with 
charming homesteads. 

But of far more interest to us than the 
peaceful and picturesque landscape below 
was the long blue line tipped with steel on 
the crest of the ridge above, commanding 
the narrow entrance to the valley, known 
as “Shut-in Gap,” through which ran the 
road from Fredericktown to Pilot Knob. 
We learned from citizens that the force 
posted to contest our advance consisted 
of the Third Missouri Cavalry, commanded 
by Major James Wilson, and five com- 
panies of the Fourteenth Iowa Infantry, 
numbering about five hundred rank and 
file, with a section of two field-pieces. We 
attacked vigorously with the first brigade 
of Fagan’s division of Arkansas troops, 
but Major Wilson handled his command 
with skill and courage and exacted a heavy 
toll for each step of our advance. We, 
however, gradually forced them back 
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through the gap and held it at nightfall, 
when a violent rain-storm checked further 
operations. 

On the next morning we reinforced with 
one of Marmaduke’s Missouri brigades, 
and drove the enemy through Pilot Knob 
Pass, many of them seeking shelter in a 
large earthwork called Fort Davidson. 

In resisting our advance through the 
latter Pass Major Wilson was severely 
wounded in the right shoulder, and was 
captured with six of his men. Five days 
later they were barbarously murdered by 
soldiers of Marmaduke’s division led by a 
field officer. : 

Major Wilson, whose highsoldierly qual- 
ities should have challenged only respect, 
was hanged, and his men shot, and the 
bodies of .all were left unburied on the 
roadside. 

General W. S. Rosecrans, the command- 
er of the Department of the Missouri, 
quickly retaliated for the wanton deed of 
savagery. On being informed of it he sent 
the following laconic order to his Provost- 
Marshal-General: “ Order out from among 
the prisoners a rebel major and six pri- 
vates to be shot this morning, in reprisal 
for the murder of Major James Wilson and 
six of his men captured at Pilot Knob.” 

I ascertained by a reconnaissance that I 
made from the crest of Sheperd’s Moun- 
tain, distant about one thousand yards 
from the work on the south, and from five 
to six hundred feet above it, that Fort 
Davidson was a strong hexagonal earth- 
work, located on the swell ot a wide plateau, 
with a command of nine feet, or more, 
above the plain; encircled by a dry ditch 
some ten feet in width, and seven in depth, 
with two lines of rifle-pits, extending about 
one hundred and seventy-five yards on its 
north and south faces, respectively. Its 
armament consisted of four thirty-two 
pounder siege guns, three twenty-four 
pounder howitzers, three twelve-inch coe- 
horn mortars and four six-pounder field- 
pieces, all mounted ex darbette—that is, 
not under bomb-proof shelters. It was 
largely over-garrisoned, being occupied by 
eleven hundred or twelve hundred men 
and some twenty horses, although designed 
fora garrison of eight hundred or nine 
hundred only. 

I saw at a glance that, according to the 
rules governing the attack and defence of 
fortified positions, the fort was untenable 


against an enemy holding the commanding 
ground within easy range, witha well-served 
artillery, which, having a plunging fire upon 
it, could shell out the garrison or compel 
their surrender within thirty minutes. It 
had been located under the personal di- 
rection of General Fremont in 1861, and 
was designed as an auxiliary to a system 
of strong half-bastion works to be located 
on Pilot Knob, and Sheperd’s Mountain, 
the former distant about nine hundred 
yards on the east side of the fort, which 
works, however, though planned, were 
never constructed. 

Pilot Knob is situated eighty-six miles 
south of the city of St. Louis, at the 
southern terminus of the Iron Mountain 
Railroad, and is a spot of historic interest, 
apart from its memorable defence that I 
am about to relate. It was there that 
General U. S. Grant held his first inde- 
pendent command, consisting of four regi- 
ments, he being commander of the military 
district, in October, 1861. 

Fort Davidson was commanded by Brig- 
adier-General Thomas Ewing, Jr., of Ohio, 
who, as will be shown, approved himself 
an American soldier of the first order. 

General Price sent in a flag and de- 
manded the surrender of the fortand gar- 
rison. General Ewing’s answer was: “I 
decline to accede to your demand. My 
duty is not to surrender, but to defend 
this fort.” 

General Price thereupon called a coun- 
cil of war, to which I stated the result 
of my reconnaissance, and advised that 
eight guns should be placed in battery on 
the crest of Sheperd’s Mountain, and the 
work reduced by bombardment. His sound 
judgment led him to sanction my view, 
but the scale was turned against it through 
a cause entirely distinct from any military 
consideration, and which serves to illus- 
trate the “revenges of time.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lauchlan A. Mac- 
lean, adjutant-general on the staff of Gen- 
eral Price, was the bearer of the flag to 
demand the surrender of the garrison. 
He was a doughty Scot, of rare ability, 
who had served as a captain of cavairy 
in the British army in {ndia, and had met 
Ewing, and, what was more material, had 
parted with him, years before, on fields 
afar. Maclean had been an active leader 
among the armed bands of Missourians, 
who had harried the free-State men in 
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Kansas, with steel to the breast, and flame 
to the roof, while Ewing was noted as an 
unquailing champion of the free-State 
cause. The question as to whether Kan- 
sas should enter the Union as a free or 
slave State was submitted to her people 
in 1858, under an ordinance of the To- 
peka constitutional convention, and when 
it became apparent that the free - State 
voters had won at -the polls the returns 
of the election were reported missing. 
There was reason to believe that Maclean 
was a party to the abstraction of the 
returns, but upon his sworn examination 
before a magistrate he declared that he 
knew nothing of them. Chiefly through 
the efforts of Ewing they were discovered 
hidden in a wood-pile, and under circum- 
stances that pointed to Maclean as the 
guilty party, whereupon Ewing swore out 
a warrant for Maclean’s arrest on the 
charge of perjury, but he eluded the 
sheriff, and escaped on horseback. As 
a true Scot he was a hearty hater, and for 
years had been nursing his wrath, to keep 
it warm, for the man through whose act 
he had been stamped as a fugitive from 
justice. Like Mazeppa returned 

“‘To thank the count for his unwelcome ride”’ 
he was in a most vengeful mood. 

He stated that he had observed a large 
body of negro troops in the fort, and that 
Thomas C. Fletcher, the abolitionist can- 
didate for governor of Missouri, was there 
in command of them; that Ewing had 
ravaged the homes of our friends in Jack- 
son, Howard, and other counties, driving 
hundreds of Southern families into exile, 
as he and his party had done in Kansas, 
and that as we had them ina rat-hole we 
should rout them out at once, as the delay 
incident to a bombardment would enable 
Rosecrans to concentrate a large force 
against us and raise the siege, etc. My 
own information was, as I stated, that 
there were not more than forty or fifty 
colored soldiers in the work, a small com- 
pany raised in the vicinity by a negro of 
the name of Charles Thurston, who com- 
manded them; that Colonel Fletcher was 
there in command of six or seven com- 
panies of his own regiment, the Forty- 
seventh Missouri infantry, and that Gen- 
eral Ewing had arrived at the post and 
assumed command only the day before. 

The council of war decided in favor of 
an immediate assault, the prospect of capt- 


uring Fletcher and giving his candidacy 
for the governship its quietus (thus greatly 
simplifying the election returns) being too 
attractive for them to resist. 

I should add here, that I learned sub- 
sequently that Colonel Maclean’s charge 
against General Ewing had no other basis 
than an order of that officer requiring cer- 
tain families who were notoriously given 
to harboring bushwhackers to remove be- 
yond his military district. It was mani- 
festly a humane order, as he would have 
been fully warranted in adopting a much 
harsher proceeding. 

I witnessed the assault with a strong 
field-glass from the north slope of Sheperd’s 
Mountaia, about seven hundred yards from 
the work. A six-pounder gun and a twelve- 
pounder howitzer had been hauled up to 
its summit by hand, and the signal to ad- 
vance was the firing of three guns from that 
point. Six shots were in fact fired, and I saw 
three shells from the section burst in the 
fort, causing some demoralization in the 
garrison, a number of whom crowded down 
toward the sally-port on its north face, and 
I have been informed since, by an officer 
who was in the work, that a certain officer 
of high rank was at that moment seized 
with a sudden fit of bashfuiness and shrank 
back from the face of the coming battle, 
and that it required some earnest words 
from General Ewing to recall him to a 
sense of his duty. 

While General Ewing in his report gen- 
erously commended all the officers and men 
of his command for their galllant conduct, 
I can state positively that he had to force 
many of his soldiers to the parapet with 
his drawn sword. ‘Theassaulting columns 
comprised four brigades of the divisions of 
Fagan and Marmaduke, numbering five 
thousand six hundred rank and file, the 
former attacking on the east face of the 
fort and the latter from the slope of Shep- 
erd’s Mountain on the south face. As 
they began their advance a most untoward 
accident occurred which might have proved 
fatal to the defence. A large horse that a 
soldier was leading into the work when 
the first signai-gun was fired was killed on 
the drawbridge, and an attempt to raise 
the bridge failed, the ropes breaking. 
The gorge (gateway) was thus left open, 
but was quickly barricaded with boxes and 
logs of wood. 

The attacking lines debouched on the. 
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plateau, within four hundred yards of the 
fort at 2 P.M.,and were met with as steady 
and deadly a fire as soldiers ever faced. 
They rolled the wave of battle onward end 
then were swiftly borne back, shattered 
and bleeding, on its crimson crest. <A few 
hundred men led by that most knightly 
and daring soldier, General William L. 
Cabell, of Virginia, advanced to within 
ten yards of the fort, but being unsupported 
were driven back. dn twenty minutes we 
lost one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
four officers and men killed and wounded, 
which added to those who fell in forcing 
the passes on the previous day, made our 
casualties aggregate not less than fifteen 
hundred of our best troops placed hors de 
combat since we entered the Valley of Ar- 
cadia. 

General Price resolved to renew the as- 
sault, and named six o’clock on the next 
morning (Wednesday) as the hour. He 
deemed it essential to the prestige of his 
army that the opening of the campaign 
should not be marked by a confessed fail- 
ure. Thousands of recruits, consisting of 
men who were on the rolls of the Order 
of American Knights, whose sworn mem- 
bership numbered not less than thirty 
thousand in Central and Southern Mis- 
souri, and whose commander was in our 
camp, were in motion to join the expedi- 
tion, and he feared that they would retire 
to their homes should they learn that we 
had met with defeat at Pilot Knob. To 
“make assurance double sure,” General 
Price ordered that the artillery should co- 
operate in the attack, and continue its 
fire until the assaulting columns reached 
the ditch. For that purpose eight guns 
were planted on Sheperd’s Mountain. 
As it was alleged that the fort would have 
been carried but for the belief among the 
troops that they could not cross the ditch 
(although it was perfectly practicable), I 
was ordered to prepare one hundred and 
sixty scaling-ladders. 

I was engaged withthe engineertroops in 
the execution of that order near the Ironton 
Cemetery at about eight o’clock at night, 
when a carriage drawn by a fine pair of 
horses was driven up to within a few yards 
of where I stood. A staff officer, whom I 
shall designate as Captain X., standing in 
a group of four other officers, who were 
looking on at the work, advanced and 
handed two ladies out of the carriage. 


It appeared from their mutual greetings 
that they had met that morning at the Ar- 
cadia Seminary, where we had a hospital. 

We were all duly presented to the new 
arrivals, the name of the elder being given 
as Mrs. R., and that of the younger as 
Miss H., a young lady of perhaps eigh- 
teen. They were accompanied bv their 
brother, a youth of fifteen or sixteen, on 
horseback. Mrs. R. was apparently twen- 
ty-three or twenty-four years of age. I 
thought her the most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen. After conversing for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, she stated that she 
was returning to her plantation, situated 
in Arcadia Valley, about two miles beyond 
Pilot Knob, from a visit to her younger 
sister, who was a pupil at the seminary, and 
that, fearing that she might be turned back 
by our sentinels on the road, she proposed 
calling upon General Price and soliciting 
a pass. 

She was informed that General Price’s 
headquarters were over a mile away from 
her road, and would be difficult to reach 
with a carriage, and Captain X. volun- 
teered to escort her through our lines. 

The offer was graciously accepted, and 
she requested her brother to place her 
saddle on his horse. I then noticed that 
she wore a riding-habit, which, being of 
dark cloth and looped up at the skirt, ap- 
peared to be a walking-dress. All the of- 
ficers busied themselves equipping the 
horse, and when they had done she vault- 
ed into her seat with the aid of a camp- 
stool, bade us good-by with a smile that 
made each of her servitors feel that it was 
intended for himself alone, and rode off 
with her escort, the carriage following 
closely. 

I am enabled to state, with exactness, 
what transpired during their eventful ride, 
for I learned it from the lips of Mrs. R. and 
from the journalof Captain X. On arriv- 
ing at the town of Pilot Knob, Mrs. R. wrote 
a brief note in pencil by the light of the still 
burning ruins of buildings that had been 
fired by our troops, and, handing it to her 
black footman told him to get a horse at a 
certain house nearby, and ride at a gallop 
to the plantation, and deliver the note to 
the overseer. She then rode away about 


seventy yards from the spot where the 
carriage was halted, and, turning to her 
escort, said: ‘Captain, you proved your- 
self a true hero, yesterday, when you 
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rescued those young ladies at the semi- 
nary from those ruffian soldiers, and I will 
not deceive you. I am for the Union and 
the flag of our fathers —Washington’s flag. 
My husband gave up his life under the flag, 
in the first battle of the war, in Virginia, our 
native State. I will not ask you to betray 
the cause for which you have drawn your 
sword, although I believe it to be a most 
sinful and unjust cause. You must know 
that if the fort is stormed to-morrow the 
brave men who have defended it will be 
massacred. I appeal to you, therefore, for 
the sake of humanity, to aid me in avert- 
ing that horrible crime.” 

Captain X. answered, “ What do you 
wish me to do? Name it and I will do it, 
if consistent with my duty as a soldier.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, “conduct me 
to the quarters of Colonel Y. I met him 
at the seminary, last evening, while I was 
engaged in attending upon his brother 
and other wounded officers. Pledge me 
your honor that you will not reveal before 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning whatever 
may occur as the result of my interview 
withhim. Respect my confidence and you 
can rely upon my gratitude.” 

Although mystified as to her design, he 
gave the required pledge, and within ten 
minutes they were in the presence of 
Colonel Y., who was occupying the ground 
floor of a small house situated in the 
midst of his brigade encampment, about 
nine hundred yards from the fort. He 
gave the ladies a cordial welcome, and 
stated that their coming was a perfect sur- 
prise to him, as he was not looking toward 
the skies when they alighted. 

Mrs. R. replied that she could readily 
disabuse his mind of the idea that they 
were of celestial origin by assuring him 
that she had come to invite him and his 
brigade to partake of a good supper that 
she had provided for them at her plan- 
tation, which was only a little more than a 
mile away from the camp. She added 
that, among other supplies, five fat beeves 
had been killed for the occasion, and that 
there was an abundance of forage. 

Colonel Y. had often been termed inthe 
official reports of his division commander 
“the high-toned and chivalric,” and he de- 
served the title. He was a handsome bache- 
lor of forty, and, unlike the wise Ulysses 
when passing the Isle of the Sirens, he did 
not stop up his ears that he might not hear 


their alluring song. On the contrary, he 
kept them wide open, and his eyes, too, 
and accepted the invitation. He would 
not consciously have violated his duty as an 
officer, but he thought that the garrison 
would be sufficiently observed by other 
commands during his brief absence of an 
hour or two. His men and _ horses, too, 
were hungry, as his commissary and quar- 
termaster had been derelict about supplying 
rations ard forage. He ordered that the 
assembly should not be sounded by the 
buglers, as he said it might disturb the 
sleep of the garrison, but that the sergeants 
should arouse the men. Nearly all of the 
troopers, however, were awake, as it was 
then but half-past ten, and at the word 
“supper” there was mounting in hot haste. 
Within one hour the whole of the gallant 
brigade was marching supperward, leaving 
behind it an opening in the line of invest- 
ment not less than eight hundred yards in 
width. 

At midnight I looked down upon the 
fort from Sheperd’s Mountain and saw that 
there was but a solitary light burning with- 
in it, and that its flag was still flying, 
although according to military usage it 
should have been lowered at sunset. The 
situation of the garrison seemed hopeless. 
General Ewing certainly had no hope of 
relief, unless he expccted it to come from 
a host marshalled in the bright fields be- 
yondthestars. ‘The nearest Federal divis- 
ion was that of General A. J. Smith, en- 
camped near St. Louis, eighty miles away, 
and our detachments had torn up the rails 
and blown up the bridges on all lines of 
railroad leading in that direction. 

Although a South Carolinian, and loyal 
to the flag under which I had been placed 
by the sovereign act of my State, I could 
not help but sympathize with the garrison 
of the fort. I viewed them as brave 
American soldiers who would soon be 
summoned to meet a fate as sudden as su- 
preme. 

Shelby’s division, which that redoubt- 
able but merciless cavalry commander had 
dubbed “The Avengers of Blood,” and 
Marmaduke’s were to constitute the as- 
saulting columns. They were all Missouri 
troops, and the deadly hate engendered in 
their breasts by the civil war, that had 
raged for three years in that State, I knew 
would be fanned into a fiercer flame as 
they advanced to the assault, stepping 
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over our killed and wounded, who were 
still lying out on the plateau. 

I was not alone in my sympathy for our 
doomed foemen. Colonel Aionzo W. Slay- 
back, a most knightly soldier commanding 
a cavalry regiment in the line of invest- 
ment, sent a note to General Ewing that 
night at about nine o’clock, by a Union 
woman, of the town of Pilot Knob, in which, 
after referring to the personal friendship 
that had existed between them prior to 
the war, he urged him to surrender at day- 
light, stating that the fort was surrounded 
by General Price’s whole army, and that 
the plan of attack would make any resist- 
ance on the part of the garrison hopeless. 
He stated that he feared that if the work 
was carried by assault, the Missourians 
and negro troops in it would be put to the 
sword. 

General Ewing returned a verbal an- 
swer thanking Colonel Siayback for his 
assurance of personal regard and his hu- 
mane concern for the garrison, but de- 
clared that his (Ewing's) conduct would 
be governed by his sense of duty, without 
regard to consequences. 

We did not know then that there was 
method in General Ewing’s madness, and 
that in the spirit of a true martyr he was 
ready to give battle without any hope of 
success in order to delay our advance upon 
St. Louis, our objective point. 

At about three o’clock in the morning, 
while resting on “the flinty and steelly 
‘couch of war,” we were aroused by an ex- 
plosion that fairly shook the rock-ribbed 
hills. An officer of the quarter-guard re- 
ported to General Price that the magazine 
of the fort had been blown up, while an- 
other stated that the explosion had oc- 
‘curred just beyond the fort on its west 
side. It was thought quite probable that 
several caissons had accidentally exploded 
in the work. 

A little more than an hour later the day 
dawned, and, looking down from the 
mountain-side, we saw that the fort was 
silent and deserted. Instead of a garri- 
son lying at our mercy we saw a great pit 
within its ramparts, and its guns, hurled 
from their shattered carriages, lying upon 
heaps of débris. We also saw that our 
cordon of troops, with its double chain of 
sentinels, still stood unbroken around it. 

General Price was face to face with a 
mystery that was never officially solved, 


and, like Othello, when wrought, was 
“perplexed in the extreme.” I am able 
now to give, for the first time, the exact 
course of events after Colonel Y. started 
for the R. mansion with his hospitable 
hostess riding by his side at the head of 
the brigade. 

It had hardly left the encampment be- 
fore Mrs. R.’s brother reached the officer 
commanding the Federal picket on the 
north side of the fort and informed him 
that the road was clear, and would remain 
so for three hours or more. ‘The informa- 
tion was soon verified by General Ewing’s 
scouts, who had themselves discovered the 
opening. Shortly before two o’clock the 
garrison marched out, the infantry pass- 
ing through the sally-port and the rifle-pit 
on the north face. 

General Ewing, with venturesome dar- 
ing, took with him two pieces of artillery, 
first covering the drawbridge with tents 
and blankets to prevent the sound of the 
wheels and the steps of the horses being 
heard as the guns were hauled over it and 
onto the plateau. All the military stores 
that were not required for his march were 
heaped around the magazine which he in- 
tended should be fired three hours after 
his evacuation of the fort. To effect that, 
a sergeant was left with orders to light a 
short piece of candle buried in a train of 
powder leading to the magazine at four 
o'clock, but a soldier who returned to look 
for his spurs, as I have been recently in- 
formed, lighted the candle, and the maga- 
zine exploded when the command was but 
five miles away. 

The brigade of Colonel Y. having fed 
sumptuously was within two miles of its 
encampment, on the return-march, when 
the magazine shot its red eruption high 
into the air and kindled up the tree-tops 
with its flaming light. ‘The explosion 
sounded to the delinquent officer like the 
“crack of doom,” for he divined its mean- 
ing. He returned at a rapid trot, but it 
was nearly four o’clock when the brigade 
resumed its former position. 

The delay incident to the issue of ra- 
tions and other causes prevented our 
starting in pursuit of the enemy until 
seven o'clock. General Ewing, with ad- 
mirable military sagacity, avoided the open 
country that was favorable to the opera- 
tion of our cavalry, and sought the 
strength of the hills. Selecting the safest 
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SECRETS OF THE SEA. 


lines of retreat he kept to the high ridges 
and broken ground. Our advance over- 
took his rear soon after sunrise the next 
morning, and at once attacked fiercely, but 
was driven back by the well-directed 
volley-firing of his steady and undaunted 
infantry, and the grape and canister of 
his admirably served artillery. He wisely 
adopted the Parthian system, his troops 
firing as they fell back, for had they 
halted to give battle they would have 
been overwhelmed by Marmaduke’s and 
Shelby’s divisions. They ended their per- 
sistent attacks at Leasburg, where Ewing 
made a stand in a railroad cut, and re- 
pulsed two desperate assaults on the 3oth 
of September. The retreating garrison 
soon rested under the guns of Rolla, with 
all the glory won in the Valley of Arcadia 
beaming on their colors. 

General Rosecrans, an ideal Depart- 
ment Commander, and great field-captain, 


- could not have saved St. Louis, vastly im- 


portant as its possession was to the United 
States at that juncture, but for the he- 
roic decision of General Ewing to make 
a stand against our entire army at Pilot 
Knob. 
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The delay of five days thus caused was 
fatal to the success of the expedition,which 
thereby missed the flood-tide in its affairs, 
and though it struggled bravely was 
thenceforth “bound in shallows and in 
miseries.” 

General Rosecrans virtually admitted 
this in his General Order, No. 220, con- 
gratulating his troops upon the triumphant 
close of the campaign, in which he said 
“Ewing and his band or heroes, by their 
grand defence of Pilot Knob, Septem- 
ber 27th, proved the presence of the 
enemy’s entire force in Southeast Mis- 
souri, gave him the first staggering blow, 
and allowed time for the enrolled Missouri 
militia and citizens of St. Louis to prepare 
for its defence, then covered only by Gen- 
eral Smith’s infantry and three regiments 
of cavalry, thrown as far as practicable 
toward the enemy.” 

Mrs. R. still wears her widow’s weeds in 
the Valley of Arcadia, and time has little 
dimmed the radiant beauty that proved 
more potent than “an army with banners ” 
in opening the way of deliverance to a 
thousand brave soldiers of the Union in 
the hour of their most bitter need. 


SECKGTS OF THE SEA, 


BY ELLEN RANDALL, 


HAT secrets are hidden beneath the sea? 
I would probe it deep for its mystery, 
I would lift the veil that I might know 
The strange, weird things in the depths below. 


Beware ! for the sea is weighted with grief, 

And the heart is weak, and the years are brief, 
And the strange, weird things in the deep sea laid 
Are best in the tomb that the years have made. 
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THE RISING PRESIDENTIAL STAR. 


BY JOSEPH W. KAY. 


HILE Harrison, Morton, Reed: and 
McKinley are being urged with 

more or less energy and sincerity for the 
Republican presidential nomination, the 
name of William Boyd Allison, of Iowa, is 
assuming a prominence that no intelligent 
observer can fail to recognize. Clean in 
in character, with a record satisfactory 
alike to East and to West, a steadfast 
but not an immoderate protectionist, and 
thoroughly imbued with American ideas, 
traditions and principles, Senator Allison 
is irresistibly pushed to the front as a na- 
tional leader without any effort on his own 
part, without any fanfaronade or display, 
or circus-poster advertising in the public 
press. Representing a State which has 
long ceased to be on the frontier, but 
which retains much of the noble spirit of 
the pioneers, combined with the culture 
of older communities, Senator Allison is 
neither a cowboy nora dude, but an Amer- 
ican statesman of the broadest as well as 
the highest type. Sprung fromthe people 
and always one of the people, he com- 
mands the respect of all classes—if the 
word “classes” can be correctly applied 
to Americans. He has never attempted 
to draw a line between himself and _ his 
humblest constituent, and every honest 
citizen of Jowa has felt that in Allison he 
had not merely a representative but also a 
friend. No man could be more free from 
the peculiar notions which go to make up 
the political crank, but Allison, neverthe- 
less, always extends a just hearing and 
fair recognition to every sincere advocate 
of ideas not incompatible with law and 
order. While always friendly to silver, he 


has never wavered in his support of a 
sound currency; and it would be difficult 
for any except utter extremists to find 
fault with his attitude on the money ques- 


tion. He is one of silver’s best friends 
because he is one of its practical friends, 
and because he does not believe either in 
discrediting the American dollar, or in 
closing the mints entirely to a metal which 
is a leading American product. His per- 
sonal conduct having always been above 
suspicion, his arguments are always listened 
to with respectful attention, and carry a 
weight that is absent from the utterances 
of statesmen suspected of sordid and in- 
terested motives. It is no wonder that 
the eyes of Republicans in all parts of the 
country are turning toward William Boyd 
Allison. 

Mr. Allison is of Pennsylvania lineage. 
His ancestors on both sides emigrated 
from that State in 1783, and the paternal 
name, besides the fact that the Allisons 
are of the Presbyterian faith, indicate 
Scottish descent. His ancestors settled 
upon the farm where Mr. Allison was 
born, in Perry Township, Wayne County, 
Ohio, March 2,1829. It is worthy of note 
that the earliest public buildings in the 
new settlement were a church and a 
school, and Mr. Allison received his early 
education in the Ohio free school founded 
almost in the wilderness. When sixteen 
years of age he was sent to an academy at 
Wooster, Ohio, known as “ Professor Par- 
rott’s school.” ‘There he remained for 
about twelve months, and then for one 
winter he made his living as a school- 
teacher. He afterward studied at Al- 
legheny College, Petinsylvania, and_ the 
Western Reserve College. He was a de- 
voted and conscientious student, and his 
college education meant more for him 
than it does for many who go to superior 
institutions of learning. Mr. Allison went 
back to Wooster from the Western Re- 
serve College, and began the stuay ot law 
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in the offices of Messrs. Hemphill and 
Turner. He was admitted to the bar in 
1852, and started to practise law in Ash- 
land, Ohio. ‘There he remained for nearly 
five years, making a most favorable im- 
pression both in the courts and among his 
fellow-lawyers, and meeting with gratify- 
ing success. 

In the winter of 1856-7 Mr. Allison re- 
solved to seek a-new field. He visited 
Illinois and Iowa with that object, and 
concluded. to settle in Iowa. He chose 
Dubuque as the location for his future 
home, and removed to that place in April, 
1857. He has resided in the same house 
in Dubuque over thirty-eight years, the 
modest home of his earlier manhood being 
dearer than ever to him in the days of 
comparative prosperity and fame. Mr. 
Allison became a partner in a well-known 
law firm at Dubuque, and soon acquired a 
reputation as one of the leaders of the bar 
in Iowa. Dubuque was then the chief 
city between St. Paul and St. Louis on the 
Mississippi River, and having been for 
some years the terminus of the Illinois 
Central Railway, at that time the only 
road reaching the Mississippi north of 
Rock Island, it enjoyed an _ extensive 
trade, the entire traffic north to St. Paul, 
when the river was navigable, being car- 
ried on in lines of steamers running from 
Dubuque to that city. The depression of 
1857, bringing many failures in its train, 
also brought many clients to the firm of 
which Mr. Allison was a member. He 
then acquired a reputation for kindness 
and consideration in his treatment of un- 
fortunates, which is too often foreign to 
the legal profession. No person who en- 
gaged Mr. Allison to advocate his cause 
had to complain either of extortion or 
sharp practice, and while he vigorously 
and successfully maintained the rights of 
his clients he never treated an opponent 
unfairly. 

Mr. Allison did not neglect political 
duties. In those years preceding the 
war, when the nation felt as if a volcano 
was underneath, when the Liliputian 
threads of compromise were being broken, 
and it became more and more apparent 
that the question whether this Republic 
would be bond or free would have to be 
decided by force, no patriotic citizen 
could stand an idle spectator. Before 
departing from Ohio Mr. Allison had 


taken an earnest part in the political con- 
test. He was a delegate from Ashland 
to the convention which nominated Sal- 
mon P. Chase for governor in 1855, and 
he gave energetic support to Fremont for 
president in 1856. ‘lhis interest in public 
affairs and the mighty issues of the day 
he continued to maintain in Iowa. He 
was a delegate to the State convention 
which nominated Samuel J. Kirkwood for 
governor in 1859, and was a delegate from 
Iowa to the Chicago convention which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln in 1860. He 
took a fervent share in the campaign which 
resulted in Lincoln’s election, and which 
pealed forth throughout the world the 
knell of the slave oligarchy at Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Allison, as a member of the staff 
of Governor Kirkwood, was intrusted with 
the important task of raising troops to 
serve in the War for the Union. Mr. Alli- 
son raised two regiment in northern Iowa 
when the rebellion began in 1861, and in 
the following year two more regiments 
were organized under his supervision and 
direction, also in northern Iowa. This 
work had hardly been accomplished when 
the people of Iowa concluded that Mr. 
Allison ought to represent them in Wash- 
ington, and he was elected a member of 
Congress from the third district of that 
State. 

Mr. Allison entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Thirty-eighth Congress 
in 1863 —the same Congress in which 
General Garfield and the Hon. James G. 
Blaine first appeared. No Congress ever 
had more important work to do. The 
war was at its height, and the issue, in the 
opinion of many, still in doubt, when 
Mr. Allison was summoned with his loyal 
fellow-members to sustain the arms of 
Abraham Lincoln in that terrific conflict. 
And President Lincoln had no more faith- 
ful supporter. Mr. Allison was never 
absent from his seat when any measure 
of consequence came up for discussion or 
action, and his voice and vote were always 
unfalteringly given in favor of every meas- 
ure deemed necessary for the. preservation 
of the Union and the restoration of peace 
on that condition alone. While some 
others despaired, for Mr. Allison the star 
of hope was always in the ascendant, and 
even in the darkest hour he never lost con- 
fidence in the success of the national cause. 
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The bravery of Iowa’s troops in the field 
and the loyalty of lowa’s people at home 
were well reflected in the legislative career 
of Congressman Allison while the nation 
was struggling for its existence. 

Mr. Allison was re-elected to the Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth and Forty-first Congresses, 
serving continuously in the House from 
March, 1863, to March, 1871, throughout 
the period of reconstruction, and while the 
financial credit of the nation was being 
rescued from the vortex in which it had 
been plunged by the war. Asa member 
of the committee on ways and means, 
beginning with his second term, Mr. Alli- 
son gained high repute as an able and far- 
seeing financier and economist. In the 
preparation of the tariff bill of 1870 Mr. 
Allison opposed an undue increase of 
tariff rates. In this he differed from his 
Republican associates on the committee, 
but the House accepted the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Allison, and the bill was 
modified accordingly before final passage. 
In the following Congress a general re- 
duction of ten per cent. was made in ex- 
isting rates, still farther carrying out Mr. 
Allison’s views. 

The Iowa Legislature elected Mr. Alli- 
son to the Senate in 1872, and he took 
his seat on the 4th of March, 1873. He has 
been re-elected three times, and his pres- 
ent term will expire on the 3d of March, 
1897. In the Senate as in the House, Mr. 
Allison’s abilities were promptly recog- 
nized, and he was appointed a member 
of the committee on appropriations. 


. Mr. Allison became chairman of this com- 


mittee in 1881, and continued chairman 
until the Democrats obtained control of 
the Senate in 1893, when Senator Cock- 
rell was appointed to that place. He con- 
tinues to be on the committee, at the head 
of the Republican members. Mr. Allison 
has also been a member of the finance 
committee for over eighteen years, hav- 
ing taken the place of General Logan, 
when that gallant soldier and able states- 


_man retired from the Senate in 1877. 


From the very first Mr. Allison took a 
firm stand in behalf of sound money. In 
1878 he offered in the finance committee 
two amendments to the Bland free coin- 
age .act, which had passed the House. 
These amendments, which became _ the 
operative sections of tne act, provided for 
limited coinage of silver on government 


account, and declared it to be the public 
policy of the United States to use both 
gold and silver as money metals through 
an international agreement to establish a 
common ratio, with free coinage by the 
leading commercial nations at such ratio. 
These amendments did not have the real 
approval of a majority of the finance 
committee, although the committee con- 
sented to their being made a part of the 
bill, and the measure was therefore in- 
trusted to Mr. Allison when reported in 
the Senate. The amendments were adop*- 
ed by the Senate, and concurred in by 
the House, and the bill was passed over 
the veto of President Hayes. He also 
had charge in the Senate of the act of 1882, 
authorizing the extension of the charters 
of the national banks, and prepared and 
submitted the twelfth section of that act, 
authorizing the issue of gold certificates 
on the deposit of gold in the Treasury. 
Mr. Allison was appointed chairman in 
1886 of a sub-committee of the finance 
committee to examine the administration 
of the customs laws. This task, which was 
of a most arduous character, occupied two 
years, the Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Manning, giving to the 
committee every facility and assistance in 
his power. The result was a complete 
revision of the customs laws in a_ bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Allison providing new 
methods and a new system for the ap- 
praisement and classification of imported 
merchandise. ‘The Senate passed the bill, 
with some changes, in 1888, but the meas- 
ure was not taken up in the House of 
Representatives. The provisions of the 
bill were again adopted by the Senate at 
the short session in 1889, as a part of the 
Senate substitute for the Mills bill. When 
Mr. McKinley was appointed chairman of 
the committee on ways and means in the 
Fifty-first Congress, he again introduced 
the bill, and it became a law. Mr. Allison 
was chairman of the sub-committee of the 
finance committee which prepared the 
substitute for the Mills bill in 1888, and 
he had charge of the bill in the Senate up 
to the time of its passage in that body, 
early in 1889. Although the bill was not 
considered in the House, it formed the 
basis for the McKinley law, enacted in 
1890. Mr. Allison was also a member of 
the sub-committee which prepared the 
Senate amendments to the McKinley Dill. 
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While steadfastly adhering to the prin- 
ciples of the party of which he has been 
a life-long member, Senator Allison has 
never treated Democrats as deprived of 
the rights of citizenship because they were 
Democrats. He has been ever ready to 
recognize the rights of all in the broadest 
sense, and as a national legislator he has 
legislated for the benefit of all. Believing 
in a tariff for protection as well as for rev- 
enue, he has nevertaken the narrow ground 
too frequently occupied by some of our 
Northern, and especially our New England 
statesmen, not excepting the State of 
Maine, that the North alone is entitled to 
tariff benefits, and that Southern industries 
have no rights which Congress is bound to 
respect. Senator Allison, in the great tar- 
iff struggle of 1894, upheld the claims of 
Louisiana to the sugar bounty just as 
strenuously as he advocated the claims of 
Ohio wool and of New England manufact- 
ures, and he did not suffer any scheming 
for petty partisan advantage to silence the 
voice of reason, demanding justice for the 
South as well as the North. It is to be 
regretted that one other Republican, 
prominently mentioned in connection with 
the presidency, did not follow the same- 
straightforward rule. In this Senator Al- 
lison displayed the truly national character 
of his statesmanship, and showed that he 
had in him the metal of a Washington and 
of a Lincoln. The people are learning 
more and more to value such men, as the 
union of States becomes more binding and 
American nationalism gains a stronger 
hold on Americans. The statesman who 
looks at the country with the windows of 
a New England cotton-mill for the focus 
of his view ; the member of Congress who 
believes, with the Turkish pasha, that the 
world is bounded by his range of vision, 
and that all beyond that range is of little 
account; the politician who cares not what 
becomes of the rest of the Union if he se- 
cures some petty advantage for the section 
in which he resides—these are not Ameri- 
cans in the genuine sense. Senator Allison 
is not of that type. Wherever the starry 
banner has a right to wave, there his in- 
terest is centred, without regard to sec- 
tion, to color, or to creed. 

Mr. Allison is one of the working mem- 
bers of the Senate, and as active in its 
counsels as when he first entered the 
chamber of the most august body of legis- 
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lators in the world. The sketch already 
given of his senatorial service shows that. 
He is not merely an ornamental senator, 
although equal in manly physique and 
grace and dignity of manner to the most 
ornamental of them. Heconsiders public 
office in the highest sense a public trust, 
and he never wearies in fulfilling the duties 
of that trust. He has been an active par- 
ticipator in all important legislation since 
he took his seat in the Senate, and his in- 
fluence has been more than once decisive 
in preventing the enactment of measures 
which would have affected the nation- 
al integrity and diminished the national 
credit. 

Mr. Allison’s position on the free coinage . 
question, as stated, no doubt with authority, 
by Colonel Dorus M. Fox, of Des Moines, 
and as indicated by the senator’s career 
in Washington, is, that both gold and 
silver should always constitute the metallic 
money of the world, with full legal tender 
power, and that the United States should 
use both metals so far as they can be used, 
maintaining their parity in value by means 
of limited coinage of silveron government 
account, but that an international agree- 
ment, or concurrent legislative action of 
the leading commercial nations for a com- 
mon ratio, with free mintage at such ratio, 
is a necessary prerequisite to the opening 
of the mints of the United States to the 
free coinage of silver. That is, Senator 
Allison is a friend of silver, but believes in 
sound money—in money that will com- 
mand respect all over the world, and not 
be an advertisement of national discredit, 
as a depreciated silver currency would be. 

Mr. Allison is a thoroughly safe trustee 
of public interests. He does not support 
extravagance on the one hand, or parsi- 
mony on the other hand, but believes that 
the financial affairs of the government 
should be conducted on solid business 
principles, ever remembering that the 
money in the Treasury is the money of the 
people. He isa fluent but not a flowery 
orator, discussing questions clearly and to 
the point, and his success in impressing his 
views upon others is the satisfactory test 
of his ability as a speaker. He has twice 
declined the important office of Secretary 
of the Treasury—once, when offered to 
him by President Garfield in 1881, and 
later when the same offer was made by 
President Harrison in 1889. He preferred 
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to remain in the place to which he had 
be.n chosen by his adopted State, and has 
held no political office except as represen- 
tative and senator in Congress. In 1892 
Mr. Allison was appointed by President 
Harrison chairman of the American dele- 
gation to the International Monetary Con- 
ference in Brussels. ‘The abortive issue of 
the conference was a foregone conclusion, 
as the British delegates were determined 
to make no concession to silver, and in fact 
had no authority to concede anything, and 
in this position they were supported by 
a majority of the continental delegates. 
Senator Allison and his associates upheld 
the interests of the United States ‘with 
dignity and ability, although success in 
arriving at an international arrangement 
was, under the circumstances, impossible. 

Senator Allison has been a devoted and 
vigorous worker in behalf of the Republi- 
can party in both National and State cam- 
paigns. His voice has been heard on the 
platform and stump in every political can- 
vass in his own State since he was elected in 
1862, and he has answered readily to party 
calls for his services in other parts of the 
country. He is one of the most popular 


men in the party as a public speaker, 
and his arguments in a campaign are not 
less effective than his speeches in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Allison has been married twice. 
His first wife, whom he married in Ash- 
land, O., in 1854, was the daughter of 
Daniel Carter, Esq., of that place. She 
died in 1859. In 1872 Senator Allison 
married Mary N. Nealley, the adopted 
daughter of Senator Grimes, of Iowa, who 
died in 1883. When in Washington, Mr. 
Allison resides in arented house, which he 
has occupied since 1873, and his home in 
Dubuque, as already stated, is the same in 
which he took up his quarters nearly forty 
years ago. The senator is handsome and 
well preserved, of pleasant manner and a 
bearing free from hauteur or egotism. He 
is all the firmer in his grasp upon popular 
esteem for the reason that he does not 
push himself upon popular attention. He 
allows his actions to do the speaking so far 
as his own fortunes are concerned, and 
signs are multipiying that more than thirty 
years of faithful stewardship in the halls 
of Congress may yet be rewarded by a 
summons to the White House. 
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BY MARION ETHEL HAMILTON (AGED THIRTEEN YEARS). 


is creeping over the hills, 
The sinking sun with splendor fills 
The twilight hours. 


The wind is singing a lullaby, 
The birds are flying across the sky 
To leafy bowers. 


The church bells chime from yonder hill, 
And rest prevails, for all is still, 
And sleep is nigh. 


The moon comes out in darkened night, 
And gives to all her silvery light 
So soon to die. 


“TIM | 
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SOME WAR-TIME ENVELOPES. 


BY PLEASANT E. TODD. 


5 ee envelope of the time of the Civil 

War was more than a mere recepta- 
cle for the letter within. With every mis- 
sive that came it made an appeal to the 
patriotism, the sense 
of right, or to the 
risibilities of the re- 
cipient. It was a fad 
of the nation — be- 
fore the time when 
the sketch-artist 
joined hands with 
the reporter in giv- 
ing the news of the 
day — to have the 
envelopes so cov- 
ered with cartoons 
as to leave scant 
room for the ad- 
dress. So great was 
the demand for 
these envelopes that 
four thousand dif- 
ferent designs were 
issued in three 
weeks. hey were 
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be fairly traced. They were crude and 
inartistic in design, with coloring that 
would set the teeth of an zsthete on edge. 
The humor was, as befitted the times, 
grim and ghastly, 
but through all 
those quaint car- 
toons there breath- 
ed the loyal spirit of 
the North. 

The indignant 
feeling evoked by 
the attitude of Eng- 
land shows itself in 
many skits. In one 
illustration the pros- 
perous John Bull 
gives an exhibition 
of horsemanship. 
Trying to ride two 
fiery steeds—Union 
and Secession— 
each heading in a 
different direction, 
he finds his task 
hampered, because 


sent out from pub- “ Walk into my parlor,” says the Spider to the Fly. of a bale of cotton 


lishing houses in 

every part of the Union. Many a soldier 
stationed in solitary outpost had his first 
tidings of disaster or of victory from the 
gayly colored be-mottoed covering of the 
ever-welcome letter from home. A lady 
in one of our cities has a collection of over 
six hundred of these envelopes, and in 
studying them the course of the war may 


strapped upon _ his 

shoulders. Under the caption of “ Eng- 
land’s God,” a group of grave-faced men 
are seen kneeling before an image of Mam- 
mon, having for its pedestal a bale of cotton. 
The sufferings, ignorance and enthusi- 
asm of the colored people made good 
material for these sketches; the Quakers 
also, with their peculiar garb, and with 
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DICTATOR JEFF FINDING HE CANNOT HAVE THE 
WHOLE OF VIRGINIA, CONCLUDES TO 
TAKE ONLY A PART. 


sympathies so much at variance with their 
creed. A Quaker bonnet of the style of 
1861 is fashioned out of a Union flag. A 
Quaker maiden offers a gun and soldier’s 
cap to her cadaverous lover with the 
words: “I have brought thee a staff and 
cap, which I hope will prove serviceable to 
thee.” The clergy came in for a goodly 
share of notice. The strong, rugged face 
of Parson Brownlow, together with his 
equally strong, defiant words, was used 
over and over again. A gowned clergy- 
man is shown devoutiy reading the Script- 
ures. A demon standing behind him 


THE STAMPEDE AT BULL RUN. 


A PORTRAIT OF ONE OF THE 
“ BULLY-RUNNERS.” 


points to the passages he must read. An 
explanatory note tells us that: “An emi- 
nent Southern clergyman is wonderfully 
assisted in finding Scriptural authority for 
Secession and the divine ordinance of 
Slavery.” 

Through these sketches the faces of the 
National leaders became everywhere famil- 
iar. Portraits of Sherman, Butler, Everett, 
Lincoln and others were pictured, accom- 
panied by some of those pregnant sen. 
tences that had power to quicken a nation 
into life. Singularly enough, in the collec- 
tion named, there is no mention of General 
Grant. The face of General Scott, the re- 
juvenated hero of 1812, was often seen, to- 
gether with his prophetic words, “This is 
my last campaign, and it shall be my best.” 
One picture—a woodland scene—a log 
cabin, having in the foreground a man 
splitting rails, has for its motto these words 


THE INNOCENT CAUSE OF ALL THE TROUBLE, 


of Lincoln, “ Constitution and the Union— 
Harmony and prosperity to all.” “ They 
can afford to do a wrong, I cannot,” was 
another quotation from the same great- 
hearted leader. 

We can now scarcely estimate the value 
of these messages, going into homes re- 
mote from the seat of war. ‘The hearts of 
men were so surcharged with feeling as to 
respond readily to any demand their coun- 
try made upon them. ‘Then words akin 
to these would ring out like clarion call : 


“For right is might and God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
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Here is another couplet, terse and power- 
ful, which was frequently used : 


**Strike home, and the world will revere us, 
As heroes descended from heroes.” 


Jeff Davis was, of cgurse, a favorite sub- 
ject for caricature. Ne was pictured as 
Mephistopheles ; as a cur, worried and 
taunted by Scott; as suspended from a gal- 
lows and from a “sour apple tree.” Heis 
cast into a fiery hell, and there warmly 


welcomed by Benedict Arnold. One artist = 


shows him, with flag triumphantly waving, 
standing on a tortoise. Beneath are the 
words, “On to Washington. April 21st, 
1861,” and the comment, “July 1st, ‘61. 
Not yet arrived.” In one cartoon he is 


A MEMBER OF THE C. S. A. ALLIGATOR RANGERS, 
WHO IS TO MAKE 5 OF THE “NORTHERN 
MUDSILS” Tt. WE DON’T SEE IT. 


shown suspended from a tree, where he 
moralizes : 


“Judas vile betrayed the Master, 
I betrayed fair Liberty; 
We meet the same end of High Treason, 
And dangle from the same /igh Tree.” 


To this a joyous negro responds: 


‘*Massa Davis, what a figger 
You do cut upon dat swing; 
I'd sooner be de poorest nigger 
Dan de whitest Cotton Aing /” 


After the death of Colonel Ellsworth, 
hundreds of designs were sent out by the 
makers of envelopes telling of the cruelly 


useless murder and of its swift punishment. 
In many homes where his death would 
otherwise have scarcely been known, these 
envelopes brought the gentle boyish face 
and accompanying extracts from his last 
letter, so full of living faith: “He who 
noteth the fall of a sparrow will have 
some purpose even in the fate of one like 
me.” We have also the alert face of Ser- 
geant Brownell, his avenger, the whole 
story told in his telegram: “ Father—Col- 
onel Ellsworth was shot dead this morning. 
I killed his murderer.” 

The envelopes from the South were 
frequently miniature Secession flags. Few 
of the present generation would recognize 
the flag. ‘Two bars of red, one of white; 
on the upper left corner seven stars on 
a blue ground. One Northern cartoon 
shows Satan presenting the flag to Jeff 
Davis, and to his Satanic .Majesty is given 


‘COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BE-HIND.” 
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the credit of the design. A very interest- 
ing envelope in a series of cuts traces the 
history and changes of our flag. First the 
St. George’s cross, the ancient flag of Eng- 
land, andthe St. Andrew’s cross of Scot- 
land; then, in 1707, the union of the two 
crosses forming the Union Jack; the Union 
Jack on a red ground used by the mercan- 
tile marine and adopted by the colonies in 
75, the striped flag of the colonies after 
union; then the circle of thirteen stars 
that took the place of the Union Jack in 
77. Atthe time of the rebellion the flag 
had thirty-four stars. 

“How Virginia was voted out of ‘the 
Union ” shows a polling-place surrounded 
by armed men and the voter on the Union 
ticket is met by outstretched pistols. An- 
other picture represents the Virginia of 
’76 as the comfortable, happy “ Mother of 
Presidents,” a group of very docile-looking 
boys around her; a companion sketch of 
’61 shows a distracted woman surrounded 
by brawling and dissipated sons. 

An ass clothed in lion’s skin but with 
head uncovered has the lines: 


‘* When Southern fools depute an ass 
In lion's skin to bray their cause, 
And fancy that the world ex masse 
Will give the long-eared beast applause, 
Why, all will say that such a master 
Will prove to them a sad dis-ass-ter.” 


A popular envelope had a silhouette of 
a Southerner sitting under a tree; a rol- 
licking doggerel telling us that: 


‘‘’Neath a ragged palmetto a Southerner sat, 
A-twisting the band of his Panama hat, 
And trying to lighten his heart of a load 
By humming the words of the following ode: 
‘Oh! for a nigger and oh! for a whip; 
Oh! for acocktail and oh! for a flip; 
Oh! for a shot at old Greeley and Beecher; 
Oh! for a crack at a Yankee school-teacher; 
Oh! for a captain and oh! for a ship; 
Oh! for a cargo of niggers each trip.’ 
And so he kept oh-ing for what he had not, 
Not contentéd with owing for what he had got,” 


Beneath a group of swaying trees there 
are given the beautiful and prophetic lines 
of O. W. Holmes: 


‘Enough of speech the trumpet rings, 
Be silent, patient, calm; 
God help them if the tempest swings 
The Pine against the Palm,” 


‘Them pesky TREASON fellers hev got to hev ROPE and ‘‘ more tew,” 
and we mite jest as well be gettin the HEMP dewins ready first as last 
and give em full swing.’ 
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EDISON ON INVENTIONS. 


A REMARKABLE INTERVIEW WITH THE GREAT INVENTOR. 


BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 


HOMAS ALVA EDISON’S working 
library at Llewellyn Park, N. J., 
contains two volumes of curiaus interest 
which are sometimes shown to favored 
visitors. One of these, a thick octavo, 
is made up entirely of the printed Patent 
Office reports of his inventions, much more 
numerous and covering a far wider range 
than the public generally suspects. The 
other is the inventor's commonplace book, 
in which he registers new ideas and sketch- 
es the plans for new contrivances as fast 
as they occur to him. Once jotted down, 
years may pass before leisure or favorable 
opportunity is found for their develop- 
ment and perfection, but scarcely a day 
passes that new ones are not added to 
the collection. It was in this library that 
Mr. Edison met me on a Saturday after- 
noon not long ago and talked most inter- 
estingly of many things. ‘The great in- 
ventor, the greatest of his time and race, 
is a goodly man to look upon and a pleas- 
ant one to talk with. His manner is blunt 
yet kindly, and he wastes no words but 
always goes straight to the point. I be- 
gan our chat by asking him to tell me 
something of his methods as an inventor 
and the means by which he has been able 
to achieve such astonishing results in the 
electrical world. 

“Nearly all great inventions,” said he, 
“are the results of logical and carefully 
made deductions from natural laws, and 
those which are the outcome of accident 
or chance are such rare exceptions that 
they confirm the general rule. In my own 
labors I have always had some well-defined 
object in view, and the great majority of 
my inventions are the result of patient 
labor and of experiments often continued 
for years. For instance, the automatic re- 
corder which I improvised in Indianapolis 


prompted my automatic repeating tele- 
graph, and the latter in after years led to the 
phonograph. In 1877 I finally succeeded 
in perfecting an instrument which record- 
ed telegrams by indenting a strip of 
paper with dots and dashes, and also re- 
peated a message any number of times 
and at any rate of speed desired. Now, 
as a logical sequence, it occurred to me 
that if the repeater would again give forth 
the click of the telegraph instrument, the 
vibrations of a diaphragm should also be 
susceptible to similar record and repro- 
duction, and I at once began the series 
of experiments which led to the phono- 
graph. I was as much surprised as any 
one when I had finished it, and I shall 
never forget its effect on the late Senator 
Beck and Senator Blackburn when I took 
it to Washington. I got the two senators 
into a Senate committee-room, and then 
invited Beck to talk into the machine. 
He did so, reciting in a loud voice one of 
Burns’ short poems. When he had finished 
Iturned the handle, and Beck’s voice came 
back to us in the sametones. The astonish- 
ment of the senators was amusing to be- 
hold. Beck claimed I was a ventriloquist, 
and wanted me to leave the room while 
he operated the machine himself. I did 
so, and when they found that it worked 
equally well in my absence, their wonder 
was greater than ever. That was only a 
little over twelve years ago, and now 
many of the members of Congress dictate 
their letters into phonographs and have 
them transmitted by typewriters. Yester- 
day is a good deal farther away from us 
in these times than it used to be. 

“The electric light,” Mr. Edison con- 
tinued, “is another illustration of my 
theory of invention. None of my inven- 
tions has cost me as much time, labor and 
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study as did that; and though I myself 
never lost hope of ultimate success, some 
of my associates were often discouraged 
and despondent. I would frame a theory 
and follow it up until I found it did not 
conform to the facts at my command, 
when I would discard it and construct 
another that for the moment seemed to an- 
swer the purpose. In this way I evolved 
over 3000 different theories before I 
finally secured that for which I was seek- 
ing, and confirmed the principle on which 
I had been acting from the first. During 
this time I had read hundreds of books 
bearing upon the subject, but the aid I 
secured from this quarter was small; and, 
indeed, I have seldom been abie to find 
what I wanted in books. ‘To secure the 
best material for the carbon filament used 
in the light my agents ransacked all parts 
of the globe, and it was not until ‘a hun- 
dred other things had been tried and 
found wanting that the shred of bamboo 
now employed was settled upon. The 
electric light is still far from perfect, and 
Iam all the time making improvements 
in it.” 

There are few men who can invent 
things to order, but Mr. Edison has several 
times proved equal to the test. Every one 
knows that the telephone receiver was the 
work of Professor Bell and the transmitter 
the invention of Mr. Edison. Tite latter 
sold the American rights to the Western 
Union Company, which, after a lively war, 
pooled its interests with those of the Bell 
people. In England there was fora time 
a different order of things. The Bell peo- 
ple infringed on the Euison transmitter 
and the Edison people took similar liber- 
ties with the Bell receiver. A consolida- 
tion was finally proposed and agreed to, 
but when it came to a discussion of terms 
the Bell people, knowing that they had the 
best of the argument, insisted upon the 
lion’s share of the spoils. Mr. Edison’s 
agent, in despair, cabled his principal for 
instructions. The latter’s reply was brief 
and characteristic. It read about like 
this: “Do not accept terms of consolida- 
tion. I will invent new receiver and send 
it over.” In a little over a fortnight he 
completed a receiver in many respects 
superior to the Bell, and a few days later 
600 of them were sent on a swift steamer to 
England, where they were attached to the 
instruments in all the Edison stations. This 


sudden and surprising move brought the 
Bell people to time, and a consolidation on 
equal terms soon followed. The Edison 
receiver is one of the least known of his 
inventions, but none of them gives more 
striking evidence of his readiness, accu- 
racy and versatility. 

“ Mr. Edison,” said I, “there is a popu- 
lar impression that you have made a great 
deal of money from your inventions.” 

“Considered purely as inventions, they 
have cost me more than I have ever re- 
ceived from them,” was the prompt reply. 
Then noting the look of surprise on my 
face, he went on: “ At least nine of my in- 
ventions have proved very profitable. 
These are the district telegraph system, 
the quadruplex system of telegraphy, the 
stock ticker, the telephone, the electric pen 
and mimeograph, the incandescent light- 
ing system, the electric railroad, the phono- 
graph and the kinetograph. I claim one- 
half of the credit for the invention of the 
first, third, and fourth of these and the 
others are entirely my work. I received 
very little for the district telegraph. I 
sold the quadruplex system of telegraphy 
for $30,000 and spent all of this sum and 
more trying to devise a plan to make a 
wire carry six messages instead of four. 
I failed, and so in the end was worse off 
than when I began. The stock ticker 
brought me at different times about $50,- 
ooo, but it cost me more than that to per- 
fect it. From the telephone I realized a 
clear profit of perhaps $25,000. Bell made 
less than half a million, though his father- 
in-law rolled up a vast fortune by secur- 
ing control of large blocks of stock when 
it was selling for little or nothing. The 
profits of my electric pen and mimeograph 
have been very small. The incandescent 
light has netted me $140,000; it cost me 
nearly three times that sum to perfect it. 
I did not get my money back from the 
electric railway, which I sold out long ago, 
and I made nothing from the phonograph, 
which I have also sold. The kinetograph 
has not as yet returned me the original 
outlay. Our present patent laws, which, 
as interpreted by the courts, encourage 
perjury and put a premium on fraud, are 
worse than a farce,and I wou'd have been 
a gainer if I had never taken out a patent. 
However, you must not think from this 
that I have not made money, but I have 
made it as a manufacturer and not as an in- 
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ventor. My different inventions now fur- 
nish employment for 100,000 men, and 
this number is constantly increasing.” 

“Then you would not advise a young 
inventor to take out a patent?” 

“That would be my advice in most 
cases,” was the reply. “For example, a 
certain mechanical operation may require 
the time and labor of forty men, but some 
clever fellow invents a machine that will 
do it with the help of only one man. With 
such a machine the inventor can manufac- 
ture the product at one-thirty-ninth of its 
cost to his rival, and can cut the price in 
two and still make a profit of at least 95 
per cent. on the labor alone. As long as 
he keeps the machine to himself he will 
have a monopoly of the market. But if he 
takes out a patent, in nine cases out of ten 
his idea will be stolen, and as soon as his 
rival secures a similar machine his inven- 
tion will have lost its value. As a matter 
of fact, many of the most valuable inven- 
tions have never been patented, and are 
kept as a secret process. Stub steel is used 
all over the world for making certain kinds 
of fine springs, and yet there are only two 
or three people now living who know how 
it is made. It is made byan English fami- 
ly, and the secret has been handed down 
from generation to generation for nearly 
two hundred years. The holders of the 
secret have made a fortune from it. Seal- 
skins are dyed at only one place in the 
world—London. The secret was discov- 
ered by a Vermont man, who carried it to 
England, and the process has been kept 
there ever since. Thousands have been 
expended in experiments, but no one has 
as yet been able to successfully imitate it, 
I could mention many other products in 
common use whose manufacture is a secret, 
one workman knowing only one part of the 
process, and not the whole of it, as a rule. 
Most of these are made in Europe, like 
Chartreuse, whose secret is kept by the 
monks at the Monastery of Chartreuse, 
where the liquor is made, but the practice 
is growing in this country. In many of our 
largest factories strangers are denied ad- 
mission for fear of some secret process 
leaking out, and the workmen are sworn 
not to divulge the facts. The Dupont pow- 
der works, on the Brandywine, are a strik- 
ing example of this policy of secrecy as 
practised in America. The Duponts have 
rarely if ever taken out patents on any of 


their processes, but hand them down from 
father to son, and the workman who enters 
their employ generally remains with them 
as long as he lives.” 

“You spoke somewhat harshly of our 
patent laws a moment ago,” I interjected. 

“And with reason,” said Mr. Edison 
with emphasis. “No sooner does an in- 
ventor make known some_ important 
mechanical discovery by applying for a 
patent, than a pirate comes along and 
steals it. Years pass before the case 
comes to trial, and in the meantime the 
practice of the courts gives the pirate 
the benefit of the doubt. Many patents 
are decided in the inventor's favor only 
when the patent is about to expire, and 
has therefore become almost  worth- 
less. This is all wrong. The courts 
should give the man who first secures a 
patent or first makes application for it the 
benefit of the doubt untilthe question of 
priority has been finally passed upon and 
settled. As it is now,the pirate staves off 
the trial from year to year and the poor 
inventor is robbed of his due, but if the 
change I mention was made, patent cases 
would be speedily brought to trial and in 
most instances justice done to all. When 
it is made, as it is sure to be sooner or later, 
there will be a rush of invention and dis- 
covery in this country such as we have 
never seen. Under present conditions, 
however, not the big but the small in- 
ventions, a new toy for children, an im- 
proved lamp burner, and the like, are the 
ones that are making the most money. 
Their insignificance protects them against 
the pirate who fails to discover that there 
is money to be made by stealing them. 
Still, my advice to a young inventor would 
be to study the expensive operations of all 
large factories—every operation, you know, 
is expensive in proportion to the number 
of men required—and try to devise a ma- 
chine with which fewer men could do the 
work. The wealth of the modern world 
has been made by labor-saving machin- 
ery; but no matter how fast it may be in- 
creased or how often it may be multiplied, 
there will always be plenty of work for all, 
for the workmen set loose by the invention 
of a new labor-saving machine soon find 
employment in some other field of useful- 
ness. Wealth is the product of labor, and 
the machine that saves the latter also saves 
the former, and adds to the general sum of 
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wealth. Thanks to machinery, as much 
wealth is now produced and saved in a 
single year as was formerly produced 
in a century, and by the same means the 
United States has caught up and passed 
the older countries of Europe. A few 
years ago steel rails cost $125 a ton, but 
now they can be bought for less than a 
quarter of that sum. A manufacturer 
brings two pounds of ore from Lake Su- 
perior to Pittsburg, a pound of coal from 
the mines of the Monongahela Valley, a 
pound of manganese from the South and a 
pound of another ore from the West, and 
with these he makes a pound of steel and 
sells it foracent. This shows what labor- 
saving machinery can do. Theend has not 
yet been reached in this field, and it is still 
possible for a young inventor to devise a 
machine for some operation essential to the 
manufacture of steel which would save the 
labor of a number of men. Then if he 
went into the manufacture of that one 
product on his own account, he could hold 
his own with all the other manufacturers 
and undersell them as long as he kept his 
machine a secret. There is no_ better 
method by which the inventor in these 
days can get the full benefit of his inven- 
tion.” 

“ What,” I asked, “ will be the general 
tendency of invention in the near future ?” 

“That,” said Mr. Edison, “is a question 
which no one can answer with certainty, 
but I think for many years to come inven- 
tion will deal in the main with securing 
greater economy of motive power. The 
turning of coal into motive power without 
the mediation of steam will be one of the 
next great triumphs of the inventor. I have 
for some years been at work on the prob- 
lem of turning coal directly into electricity. 
I have clearly demonstrated that this can 
be done, and it now remains to be seen if 
it can be done at a profit. It would bea 
great thing if we could run a steamship or 
a locomotive engine for one-sixth of what it 
now costs, but I believe it can be done.” 

Scarcely less important is the enterprise 
in which Mr. Edison is now engaged and 
which he believes will make millions for 
himself and those associated with him. 
New Jersey contains vast beds of magnetic 
iron, the smelting of which had always 
been unprofitable until Mr. Edison turned 
his attention to the matter. It occurred 


to him that he could separate the iron from 


the rock by means of a magnet, and after 
some preliminary experiments he organized 
a company among his workmen at Llewel- 
lyn Park and secured leases on all the 
beds of magnetic iron ore in New Jersey. 
Then a quartz stamping mill for crushing 
the ore was erected at Ogden, a small 
settlement among the Orange Hills, the 
name of which has recently been changed 
to Edison. This mill has a capacity of 2000 
tons in twenty-four hours, and has been 
successful from the outset. The crushed 
ore is stored in a large hopper, and below 
the hopper is an eight-ton magnet. There 
is an opening at the bottom of this hopper 
and belowthe opening athin partition. The 
crushed ore falls from the opening in the 
bottom of the hopper past the magnet with 
such velocity that the particles of iron are 
not attracted to the magnet itself but their 
course is so deflected as to cause them to 
fall outside. The ore thus secured is of a 
high grade. “We have now in contem- 
plation eight mills,” said Mr. Edison, “ and 
in five or six years I hope to take out ten 
or twelve million dollars’ worth of ore a 
year at aclear profit of about three millions 
a year. I am not ready as yet to talk much 
about what I am doing, for I believe in 
doing things first and talking about them 
afterwards, but when I do get ready I shall 
blow like a 300 horse-power boiler. The 
iron men say it cannot be done. That 
only proves the importance of it. I think 
I can doit. If I succeed it will bring the 
iron industry back to the East.” 

Mr. Edison is a man of domestic tastes 
and spends most of his leisure in his beauti- 
ful home, Glenmont, at Llewellyn Park. 
He has been twee married and is the 
father of four children. His first wife died 
some years ago. The present Mrs. Edison 
is the daughter of Lewis Miller, a leading 
business man of Akron, O., and one of the 
founders of Chautauqua. She. sticks to 
her husband like a shadow, and when he 
is off duty is always at his elbow with book 
and pencil taking down his ideas and ex- 
periments. She is, in fact, a helpmate in 
every way worthy of his abilities. 

Search for Mr. Edison in the daytime 
or early evening and you will nearly always 
find him when at home in his laboratory, 
a short walk from his house. This labora- 
tory, for which he deserted his old one at 
Menlo Park eight years ago, is the most 
complete in the world and the darling of 
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its owner’s heart. Any experiment can 
here be tried with speed and certainty, and 
in the machine shop annexed everything 


can be made from a steam engine to a 


watch. Work is to Mr. Edison what rest 
is to other men, and he is never happier 
than when in his laboratory surrounded 
by his large staff of assistants. One of his 
greatest sources of enjoyment is, when he 
has hit upon a new idea, to call in some of 
his workmen and give thema surprise. He 
hasat all times the power of self-concentra- 
tion, and is able on the instant to dismiss 
one subject and take up another, and that 
at the point at which he last quit its con- 
sideration. Moreover, his mind is open to 
the reception of ideas from all quarters, 
and he never rejects one until he has 
tested all of its possibilities. 

“When I am on some new line of dis- 
covery,” said Mr. Edison in the course of 
our chat, “I keep at it day and night, 
sleeping but few hours in a reclining chair 
with my clothing on. I have often gone 
for weeks at a time with but three or four 
hours’ sleep each day. If I were to remove 
my clothing I would get up feeling out of 
shape and with all desire gone for con- 
tinuing my labors. My train of thought 
would be lost.” At such times his meals 
are brought into the laboratory, and he eats 
at the bench, working steadily meantime. 
However, such occasions as these are the 
exception and not the rule. Ordinarily his 
hours of work are from eight to nine 
o’clock in the morning until six at night. 
His evenings he spends reading in his 
library at home. Nearly all of his reading 
is done in the sphere of his own work, but 
he also finds time to keep fully informed on 
current events. 

“Mr. Edison,” said I, “you once told 
me that you expected to live to ninety. 
What rules of health do you follow to 
make ‘is end probable?” 

“Vall, as a matter of fact,” was his 
laughing reply, “I let my health take care 
of itself. All the exercise I take is walk- 
ing from my house to my laboratory and 
back every day. I don’t feel the need of 
more and so don’t take it. I always sleep 
soundly and wake refreshed, and so long 
as I feel good I don’t see the need of 
worrying. Sleeping and eating are closely 
related and the heavy eater is seldom a 
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sound sleeper. I am a very light eater 
and always take care never to overload my 
stomach. For breakfast I eat a couple of 
eggs and a small slice of ham, with two or 
three slices of toast, and some tea or coffee, 
and for luach and dinner about the same. 
Tea, coffee and water are the drinks that 
best agree with me. Spirituous liquors 
Iuse very moderately, but I am fond of an 
occasional glass of beer or champagne, 
and am not a total abstinence man either in 
theory or practice. I ama great smoker 
and smoke from ten to twenty strong cigars 
a day. I have never found that smoking 
hurts me ; when I do I shall stop it.” 

“What are your amusements aside from 
work and reading ?” 

“T haven’t many. I like the theatre, 
and should go very often were it not that 
my deafness makes it hard for me to hear 
what the actors say. With light opera I 
fare much better, and when I can get a 
seat in the front row, am able to hear 
the music without trouble. I am fond 
ot music, and used to be a pretty fair 
singer until I ruined my voice experiment- 
ing with the telephone and phonograph.” 

“ As one whose inventions now give em- 
ployment to vast numbers of men, you 
have a right, Mr. Edison, to speak with 
some authority on what is known as the 
labor question.” 

“Machinery is settling the labor ques- 
tion and in favor of the laborer, who is 
every day becoming worthier of his hire. 
The multiplication of machinery in the 
last fifty years has doubled wages, while 
reducing the cost of living one-half. When 
motive power is still further cheapened, 
the laborer will be master of his own des- 
tiny, and the labor question will cease to 
exist.” 

“What are your views on religion?” 

“T am an optimist by nature, and be- 
lieve that good prevails, but I have never 
had time to bother my mind about creeds, 
dogmas and the like.” 

“Still you believe in a personal God?” 

“Most assuredly I do. Nature and 
science both affirm His existence, and 
where the layman believes the man of 
science knows.” 

A refreshing statement this, in an age 
of doubt and unbelief, to come from the 
great Democrat of Science. 
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THE “GALLOWS-BIRD.” 


A Srory or Boston IN REVOLUTIONARY Days. 


BY S, JAY ROSS. 


if was the year of our Lord 1775. 

General Howe’s star was again in the 
ascendant, after many and_ sanguinary 
conflicts. The utmost excitement was 
manifested in Boston. ‘That city had 
always looked with favor on the Revolu- 
tionary party, and now the news _ that 
General Howe was on his way to spend a 
few days resting at “the hub of the uni- 
verse’ was received with apprehension, 
for the grim hero was not a person to be 
trifled with, and he was quite capable of 
making the city repent of its openly ex- 
pressed preference, by imposing various 
burdens on it. 

It was therefore no wonder, then, when 
the ‘Town Council, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Walsh, was called, that the meet- 
ing should be a stormy one. 

Finally it was resolved to greet the 
general with special honor and festivities. 
The common purse was called into requi- 
sition, triumphal arches were erected, 
wreaths of flowers with complimentary in- 
scriptions prepared, while every house- 
holder received instructions to make a 
display of flags at his windows. All that 
afternoon there was hardly an idle person 
inthetown ; carpentering, hammering and 
general excitement seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere. 

Two people alone in the town took no 
share in the preparations for the general’s 
return. Just near the mayor’s imposing 
house, on the Market Place, stood a three- 
story building, in the top garret of which 
a woman known as “ Mad Maggie” had 
her dwelling. Her real name was Margaret 
Martin, a widow, who had been afflicted 
with melancholia since her husband’s death, 
after which she returned to her native 
town, where she eked out a miserable sub- 
sistence by the product of her knitting- 
frame, assisted by contributions from the 
poor-box. She was always silent and quiet, 


appearing wrapped up in her own thoughts. 
People seemed to “ fight shy” of her and 
keep out of her way. 

‘‘Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own.” 

The second person who refrained from 
sharing in the general rejoicing was Ber- 
tram Fletcher, or, as he was more gener- 
ally known, “ Bert, the gallows-bird.” One 
would naturally credit the possessor of 
such a name with the commission of all 
conceivable crimes, but this man was an 
exemplification of the biblical truth that 
“the sins of the fathers shall be visited on 
the children.” 

Bert had grown up under most distress- 
ing circumstances. His father wasa drunk- 
ard, in whose house there was nothing but 
quarrelling, bickering and fighting, from 
morning till night. The wife was a very 
Xantippe, who was certainly justified in the 
rating she gave her husband when he came 
home intoxicated every evening. 

It was on one of these nights that the 
drunkard’s many crimes reached a climax ; 
he murdered his own wife in an outburst 
of bestial rage, and duly expiated his sin 
on the gallows. 

Bert, who was at that time only five 
years old, was placed in the city almshouse 
(workhouse), where for many weary years 
he atoned for the misfortune of being a 
murderer’s son by many a sorrow and in- 
sult, of which the contemptuous nickname 
“Gallows-bird” was far from being the 
worst. When one day, the ten-year-old 
bpy was found to have disappeared, the 
worthy mayor spoke impressively of his 
“ base ingratitude,” adding that it was no 
more than could be expected from a 
“ gallows-bird.” 

Every one was surprised when, twelve 
years later, the “ gallows-bird ” reappeared 
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in the town. He had grown to be a handsome 
youth, and had travelled considerably. He 
had joined a wandering band of players, 
from whom he learned to read, write and 
play ; in fact, his had been an eventful, 
fairly happy life. 

He returned to Boston in the hope of 
turning to account the many accomplish- 
ments he had acquired by seeking honest 
occupation. But cold looks and contempt- 
uous words met him everywhere. No mer- 
chant would have the “gallows-bird”’ in 
his office. He was advised to leave the 
district ; in fact, the mayor went so far as 
to offer him a certain sum if he would 
undertake to go away and never return. 
But the “ gallows-bird ” had the impudence 
to decline this munificent offer, and to settle 
down in the town, to the great anger and 
disgust of the community, who, however, 
could not legally deny him this privilege. 
And as he was not allowed to turn to 
account his knowledge of the noble arts of 
reading and writing, he earned his living 
by discoursing sweet music on his violin or 
flute, both in the city and the neighbor- 
hood. ‘This occupation had been looked 
on from time immemorial as only one 
degree better than begging, and even the 


Bostonians conceded that it was quite’ 


worthy of the “ gallows-bird.” 

On the evening of the day when all the 
festive preparations before mentioned 
took place, Bert was wandering along the 
footpath that led from the town to some 
of the outlying districts. He had his fiddle 
slung on his back, and was bound for a 
village where he was engaged to play all 
night at a wedding-feast. Long before he 
reached his destination, however, he saw a 
slender girl coming towards him. It was 
Ella Rathburn, the richest and prettiest 
girl in the town, and the daughter of no 
less a dignitary than the mayor. She was 
returning from one of her father’s or- 
chards, just outside the town; and such was 
the arrogance of her bearing, that Bert saw 
at once she had no intention of moving out 
of his path by even a hair’s-breadth. She 
evidently wished to impress upon the 
wandering musician that it was his plate 
to step modestly out of the road when the 
daughter of the eminent Bostonian met 
him. They approached nearer and nearer ; 
indomitable pride was in her glance, gloomy 
defiance in his. But just as they reached 
each other, strange to say, he stepped aside 


into the rough roadway, and with bowed 
head, let the haughty beauty pass him. 

But when she had done so, his shy sub- 
mission seemed to anger him. He turned 
to look after her, and—was it possible ?— 
yes, she was also looking back. A mock- 
ing smile was on her lips and his heart gave 
awild leap. A couple of strides brought 
him into the middle of the path, in front 
of her. She stared at him, half startled, 
half scornful. 

“Miss Rathburn,” said he, in a voice 
trembling with emotions which he could not 
control, “I wished to tell you that it was. 
neither on account of your beauty nor your 
position that I stepped out of your road. 
You need not think I consider myself so 
far beneath you. You have no desire to 
be reminded of the time when we were 
children together. Think what you like; 
it was not from humility, nor because I 
consider myself worthy of your contempt, 
that I stepped aside to-day.” 

“ What pride you show!”’ she ejaculated, 
contemptuously, tossing her head. “I 
should think you ought to be only too 
glad that any one should pass you by with- 
out speaking. I suppose you know what. 
you are called in the town?” 

“T do know, and I suppose you call me 
the same. But will you tell me on what 
grounds? Canone of your kith or kin accuse 
me of a single dishonorable action? Am I 
a pauper who claims yourcharity? I know 
you throw it in my teeth that I ran away 
once. Was I to be tortured to death, re- 
minded with every mouthful of bread I ate 
that my father was acriminal, and that very 
little better was expected of me? And if 
I have no better occupation than that of a 
musician, is that my fault? I have been 
rejected and despised on all sides.” 

“And yet you bear it all, most noble 
sir,” she retorted, ina tone of cutting irony. 
“Why did you not remain away from the 
town which you were so anxious to 
leave?” 

“ Why did I return?” he inquired, bit- 
terly. “Can’t you understand, that how- 
ever well we may get on elsewhere, we 
always long to come back to our own 
home, to the scenes of our childish days? 
—yes, even the ‘ gallows-bird’ longed to 
revisit the scenes where he had known 
nothing but suffering. My wandering life 
had softened my heart, and I thought— 
fool that I was !—that you would also have 
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forgotten a crime for which I was not re- 
sponsible, and that you would recognize in 
me a man who had moulded his own charac- 
ter and who bore only his own sins. But 
I was mistaken. You called me ‘ gallows- 
bird’ as a_ child, because my father’s 
ghastly end was still fresh in your memory, 
and the nickname clings to me now, decause 
you called me so asachild. Ha-ha-ha! 
And then the worthies of the State and 
Church are always talking of charity, jus- 
tice and love of all humanity.” 

Ella looked fixedly at the youth as she 
strove against an inward feeling of com- 
passion and yielding. 

“If you are so ill-treated,” said she, 
“why do you remain in the town, where 
no one believes in your manifold virtues ? 
Why do you not go elsewhere to profit 
from the talents which you have ac- 
quired?” 

“So that you might be rid of me for- 
ever? I will answer you as I answered 
your father when he urged me to leave. I 
remain here to defy you all, and to prove 
that you have no right to drive me 
away!” 

Ella looked at him half compassionately, 
half indignantly, and meeting her glance, 
he broke off and looked at the ground; 
then suddenly raising his head, he con- 
tinued in a tone of strong but repressed 
excitement : 

“T will tell you the truth, without any 
concealment, Miss Rathburn. I know it 
will not add to your pride—on the contrary 
—but for that very reason, I will tell you. 
It is you, yourself, who keeps me bound 
to the stake. I knew it the instant I saw 
you for the first time, looking through a 
gap in your father’s garden wall. How do 
you like that declaration? Would you not 
like to slay me for my impertinence in 
humiliating you and myself by such an 
acknowledgment? But it zs no humili- 
ation; it is the proud confession of a free 
man. I ask nothing of you—no pitying 
word, no compassionate glance. But that 
I love you passionately, with all the strength 
of my heart, is my proud boast—and who 
can forbid my love?” 

“You insult me!” cried the girl, with 
flushed cheeks and rapidly heaving breast; 
“it is an insult for you even to dare stand 
in'my road. I should be pointed at with 
scorn if any one saw me here speaking 
to you. Let me pass, I say!” 


“Inamoment. Iunderstand your anger, 
Miss Rathburn, and will not again approach 
you, since I am so distasteful to you. But 
I am glad for once to have shown you my 
heart. Just one word more. You are at 
heart a good girl, and will, I am sure, 
judge me more gently when you are alone. 
Remember my last words. My love for 
you is faithful and unselfish, as I will prove 
if ever an opportunity should offer. If I 
ever had to give my heart’s blood for you, 
I would do so—I swear it, even though I 
am called a ‘ gallows-bird.. And now— 
farewell.” 

Ella wished to hurl another shaft of 
sarcasm at him, but before she could suffi- 
ciently command her tongue, Bert had 
disappeared. She bit her lips, tossed her 
haughty head, and walked rapidly home- 
ward. 

Small and large cannon were roaring 
from the city battlements, all the church- 
bells united in joyful clamor, and the beflag- 
ged and decorated streets were thronged 
with people in holiday attire, anxious to 
see the triumphant procession that was 
to pass, with General Howe at its head. 
Mayor Rathburn, followed by all his col- 
leagues, had received the general; and 
although the latter had sometimes smiled 
ironically at the effusive words of greeting 
proffered in the address, he had _ finally 
deigned to thank the citizens for their ex- 
pressions of fealty, which was decidedly a 
relief to their minds. The procession 
stopped at the State House. A carpet 
strewn with roses led up the steps, down 
which came a train of white-robed maid- 
ens, crowned with wreaths, headed by Miss 
Rathburn, who bore on a huge golden 
plate, the silver goblet in which the city 
offered the hero of the hour a drink of 
welcome. 

General Howe took the goblet, amid the 
shouts of the multitude, and emptied it at 
one powerful draught. With a gracious 
smile he handed it back, and was about to 
speak a few words to the fair donor, when 
something occurred that made the blood 
freeze in the veins of the assembled people. 

A dark object fell from above, striking 
the general on the shoulders with such 
force that his whole body quivered. A 
universal cry of horror arose. The gen- 
eral reined in his horse, that was plunging 
wildly, and the officers of his retinue hastily 
unsheathed their swords. General Howe 
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made a commanding gesture with his 
hand, and cried in a voice of thunder, his 
face white with rage : 

“Who did that? It was no accident!” 
The projectile was handed to him. It was 
a heavy, sharp-angled tile. 

“ Captain,” said the general, turning to 
one of his officers, “order the Mayor and 
Town Council to be put under arrest at 
once. They shall not leave the State 
House until the evil-doer has been dis- 
covered !” 

The officer saluted, and the worshipful 
Mayor John Rathburn and the four mem- 
bers of the Town Council, found them- 
selves surrounded by troopers. 

“We will see,” shouted the angry gen- 
eral to the mayor, who was trembling all 
over, “whether this was the deed of a 
maniac or the treachery planned by a 
knavish community. If by noon to-mor- 
row the criminal is not found, your five. 
heads shall fall. And now, forward! You 
know my decision.” 

The Bostonians slunk home, through 
the unnaturally silent streets, with white 
faces and subdued bearing. Ruin seemed 
to stare them in the face, for no one had 
seen whence the brick fell, so how would 
it be possible to find the guilty party ? 

In the Council Chamber sat John Rath- 
burn and his four colleagues, together 
with the rest of the councillors, while the 
door was guarded by English soldiers with 
drawn swords. 

Grim horror was impressed on the care- 
worn features of the councillors, who 
seemed too petrified with fright to offer 
any available suggestion. Soldiers had 
been despatched right and left to hunt fer 
the evil-doer, but no one was sufficiently 
sanguine to hope for a good result, and 
the disconsolate men sat together, facing, 
with dull resignation, the prospect of a 
speedy and terrible death. 

Night passed and morning came. The 
noonday hour was rapidly approaching 
when the unfortunate men had to give up 
either the criminal or—their heads. ‘The 
citizens stood around in groups, discussing 
in awe-stricken whispers the fearful fate 
that would within an hour befall the 
mayor and his four companions ; but the 
crowd parted respectfully as a beautiful 
girl passed through. It was Ella Rath- 
burn, who, with but little hope of success, 
had resolved to throw herself at General 


Howe’s feet and make a last appeal to his 
mercy. Her worst fears were justified, 
and poor Ella was led back in a fainting 
condition by compassionate hands to her 
father’s house. As she set her foot on the 
steps, a well-known form stood before her. 
It was Bert Fletcher. 

“ Miss Rathburn,” he whispered, hastily 
laying his hand on the arm of the girl, 
who stared at him as though petrified, ‘I 
am seeking you. ‘Two days ago I swore 
to you that I would prove my love and 
faith, and the opportunity has come sooner 
than either of us expected. Dry your 
eyes—in a few more minutes your father 
will be free !” 

And without awaiting an answer, which, 
indeed, the almost unconscious girl would 
have been powerless to give him, he dis- 
appeared in the direction of the State 
House, where the mayor, with his four 
companions in misfortune, were about to 
be put in fetters, previous to undertak- — 
ing their last journey. 

Just then, a commotion took place at 
the door that sent a thrill of excitement 
through the whole assembly. 

“ Make room! Room there !” cried the 
usher, excitedly, leading in a young man 
whom those present recognized with a 
murmur of astonishment as Bert Fletcher, 
the “ gallows-bird.” 

He advanced firmly to the green table, 
and turning half to the mayor and half to 
the others assembled, he confessed himself 
in clear, firm tones to be the man who had 
thrown the tile the previous day, adding 
that the danger which threatened the heads 
of the community had awakened his con- 
science and impelled him to confess his 
crime. 

The utmost excitement followed this un- 
expected avowal. Most of those present 
felt rejoiced to find their prognostications 
as to the inherently evil tendencies of the 
‘¢gallows-bird” justified, and would have 
liked to overwhelm him with reproaches, 
but the mayor, being more merciful in his 
views, commanded silence. In atrembling 
tone, he asked the self-accused prisoner 
what had induced him to commit such a 
deed, but Bert would not give any infor- 
mation on that point. He simply replied, 
in a defiant tone, that it was no one’s busi- 
ness, and that they ought to be content 
with having caught the real criminal. 

The mayor then turned to the assembly, 
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and said that although Bert’s crivae was 
one of singular atrocity, the impulse that 
led him to confess it was a noble one, 
more especially as it would otherwise never 
have been discovered. He therefore pro- 
posed that a humble petition should be 
presented to the general, begging him to 
remit the death sentence for a milder 
punishment. 

«And whatever the Council can do,” he 
added to Bert, “inthe way of furthering 
your last wishes, shall be done.” 

“ All Lask is as speedy a death as pos- 
sible,” replied Fletcher, earnestly. “ But, 
if you wish to do mea favor, Mr. Rath- 
burn, greet your daughter Ella for me.” 

This request excited universal surprise, 
but as no further explanation was forth- 
coming, people were content to attribute 
it to a whim. 

General Howe was of the same opinion 
as Shakespeare in regard to meting out 
justice, “an ’twere done, ‘twere well 
done quickly.” When the criminal was 
brought before him, therefore, he insisted 
on his immediate execution. ‘The mayor’s 
intercession was quite unavailing, but Bert’s 
appearance produced a visible effect on 
the general, who had expected to see a 
beetle-browed, murderous-looking wretch, 
trembling with fear and whimpering for 
mercy. But to his surprise, the noble- 
looking young man bore himself*like a 
martyr. He said he had committed the 
attempt in an excess of drunken fury. 

The fact of his having sacrificed himself 
for the good of the town also made a good 
impression on the general, who admired 
bravery in every form. He therefore or- 
dered him the mildest punishment that he 
considered compatible with his offence; 
namely, that he should, before sunset that 
very day, have his right hand cut off. 

With tears of joy, John Rathburn hur- 
ried home to embrace his daughter, who 
threw herself, sobbing, into his arms. Of 
course, she already knew everything that 
had transpired. When her father con- 
veyed Bert’s message to her she turned 
very white. She said nothing, but under 
the plea of being thoroughly exhausted by 
the excitement of the day, she forbore 
taking part in the dinner, which her father 
looked onas a festive banquet, and retired 
to her own room. ‘There she threw her- 


self on her knees before the bed, wringing 
her hands and hiding her weeping face on 


the pillow. She was agitated by a throng 

of conflicting feelings, chief of which was a 

wild desire to rush out and proclaim aloud 

her belief in the innocence of the accused. 
* * * * * 

By sunset, the whole town was awaiting 
the fulfilment of the grim tragedy. ‘The 
right hand of Fletcher, the “ gallows-bird,” 
was to be cut off in front of the State 
House. ‘The general stood at one of the 
windows to see the order executed. Ella 
had retired to the most distant room, and 
held her aching head in her hands, trying 
hard to convince herself that Bert was 
guilty and richly deserved his punishment. 

Pale, but composed and quiet in manner, 
the “ gallows-bird ” appeared on the scene. 
He glanced indifferently at the sea of faces 
upraised towards him, then, amid com- 
bined murmurs of pity and horror, he 
knelt down and laid his hand on the block. 
At that moment he raised his eyes, and an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise escaped 
him. Looking down on him from the roof 
above was a ghastly face—that of poor 
Maggie Martin. She was leaning peril- 
ously far forward her gray hair streaming 
in the wind, as she hurled foul epithets 
apparently at the crowd beneath ; but in 
order that no one might doubt for whom 
they were intended, she pointed to the 
window at which General Howe stood. 
Suddenly, she raised a heavy iron fire-hook 
and threw it at the general. It missed its 
aim, and at that moment the gibbering 
lunatic was dragged from the window by 
the soldiers whom the mayor had sent up 
to seize her. 

The executioner was still awaiting the 
order to carry out his terrible task. But 
no such order came, for every one, includ- 
ing the general, was too busily engaged 
with the old woman, who had been carried 
down to the State House, screaming 
violently, biting, scratching and kicking. 
All that could be understood, amid her 
frightful yells, was that she wished to mur- 
der the general, and so avenge her hus- 
band’s death ; in pursuance of which desire 
she had hurled the tile two days previously 
at the general. 

Mr. John Rathburn hurried, excitedly, 
homeward, and was met by his daughter 
Ella, who was in a still greater state of 
excitement. She had already heard from 
the housekeeper that “ Mad Maggie” had 
been led before the general, who sat 
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through afl her reproaches, in order to 
convince himself by the evidence of his 
own ears that Bert Fletcher was within an 
ace of being unjustly punished. 

“In fact,” said the mayor, throwing 
his portly frame heavily into a chair, “there 
is no doubt that the ‘gallows-bird ’ accused 
himself falsely. He was not even in the 
city when the whole thing occurred ; for 
some people came in from a neighboring 
village and said he had played there all 
night at a wedding, and slept until noon 
next day. I'd like to know what induced 
the young fool—”’ 

“JT will tell you, father,” interrupted 
Ella. “His noble heart prompted him to 
make this sacrifice for his birthplace, in 
spite of the contempt with which we all so 
unjustly treated him. And if he had an- 
other motive, it was love for your daugh- 
ter. Do you hear, father? And I intend 
to reward him, my love, my hero, as he 
deserves.” 

John Rathburn sat speechless, staring at 
his daughter as though he thought she had 
suddenly become as mad as the unhappy 
Margaret Martin. 

Bert Fletcher was taken to the City 
Prison, thence to the Court of Justice, 
where General Howe discharged him with- 


NIGHTFALL. 


out a stain on his character. At the same 
time the general offered him a handsome 
present as compensation for his sufferings ; 
but the Bostonians would not allow this, 
saying that it was a duty which they alone 
should undertake towards their fellow- 
citizen and savior. So Bert Fletcher, 
from being one of the most despised men 
in Boston, became, ina single night, one 
of its richest and most honored citizens. 
But the richest gift of all, and the one he 
prized most, was brought to him by the 
mayor, who took him to his house and led 
him up tohis daughter. 

“Ella!” cried Bert, when he saw the 
girl, blushing and trembling, before him. 
He could say no more. 

Ella seized the hand which had so nearly 
fallen by the executioner’s axe, and with 
tears in her eyes, she pressed it to her 
lips. 

The day when Bert Fletcher led Ella 
Rathburn to the altar was a holiday for the 
whole town ; and be it said to their credit, 
no one grudged the bridegroom his well- 
earned happiness. He lived many years, 
honored and respected by his fellow- 
citizens, who never tire of telling of the 
courage and self-sacrifice of the “ gallows- 
bird.” 


NIGHTFALL, 


BY H. M. 


grows the far horizon, 
Lighted with a ruddier glow ; 
While the shades of evening gather, 
O’er the land, but rather slow. 


Gently pass the rolling waters, 
Speeds the fast receding sun ; 

For the day’s work’s nearly finished, 
And his course is nearly run. 


BROWN. 


Gentler blows the mild fall zephyr ; 
Slower moves the sailing sloop ; 

As the time of night draws nearer, 
And the shades of evening droop. 


Towards the pastures cattle wander ; 
From their labors men return, 

To their homes and. happy firesides, 
As the lamps begin to burn. 


Such it is when nightfall cometh ; 
When the work of day is done ; 

When to rest the weary turneth 
When hath set the brilliant sun. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, 


FROM CUXHAVEN 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY C. W. ALLERS. 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


Thursday, February 5.—-Rose at seven 
o’clock and inspected the hotel, which had 
formerly been a palace. My own room was 
dark and malodorous, but it was not until 
the following day, and after much wran- 
gling, that I succeeded in being transferred 
to another and a really comfortable room. 
One has to be imperious in Oriental 
hotels, or put up with the worst available. 
We were soon afoot, of course, and strolled 


through the Place de la Bourse and ad- 
joining streets. Bright sunshine and cloud- 
less sky. What a tumult of men and 
beasts!—a motley crowd of donkeys, 
cooks’ shops, thousands of little shoe- 
blacks in all the colors of the rainbow, 
Oriental rug merchants, Arabs, negroes, 
Englishmen and car-loads of closely draped 
women. In the background troops of 
camels laden with green fodder are pass- 
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ing Ceaselessly, noiseless as shadows. The 
public garden is a scene of fairy-like 
beauty. Returning to the hotel our boots 
were brushed by two young men whose 
general get-up betokened that they were 
either Arab chiefs or the sons of Indian 
princes. 

At half-past nine we started for the 
steamer Rameses for a trip up the Nile. 
A motley crew of donkey boys, don- 
keys, vendors of bread and of sugar-cane 
thronged the river’s bank. Conspicuous 


CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


-””’ VENDORS OF BREAD AND SUGAR-CANE 
ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


among them sat a great burly negro chew- 
ing a massive sugar-cane. Everybody 
here chews sugar-cane. Of course we 
tried it also. 

Far below lies the steamer Rameses, 
aboard which many of our fellow-passen- 
gers are passing an ideal existence. In- 
numerable Nile boats are lying at anchor, 
and adventurous-looking characters are 
strolling up and down. Boys and women 
innumerable stand in the shallow water, 
washing or filling their water - vessels. 
Somewhat lower down-stream is the mag- 
nificent bridge, which in the morning is 
thronged with a ceaseless stream of laden 
camels, donkeys and foot-passengers. The 


THE PLACE OF THE BOURSE IN 
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THE NILE SURVEY. 


Rameses, which provides transport on the 
Nile for European tourists, is a Cook’s boat, 
well built, comfortably fitted up, and es- 
pecially to be commended to tourists on 
their honeymoon. The scenery on our 
short trip to Bedraschén was entrancingly 
lovely. A pleasant cool breeze 
fanned our faces, rustled in the palm 
groves on the banks and filled the 
sails of the Nile boats. The a- 
meses consisted simply of great gal- 
leries, terraces, verandas and breezy 
saloons. A wide, open hall amid- 
ships, cool and shady and furnished . 
with comfortable seats and lounges, 
was a special attraction. 

Innumerable picturesque fellah 
villages in openings in the palm for- 
est, monuments, ruins of ancient , 
temples and picturesque harbors or 
landing-places pass in review before 
us. Far away beyond the fringe of 
bright coloring on the river’s bank 
gleam the soft shadowy tones of the 
wilderness. Here, too, we caught our 
first glimpse of the Pyramid of Giseh, 
then in succession the Pyramids of Zaniget- 
el-Aryan, of Abusir and of Sakkirah. 

Toward noon we landed at Bedraschén, 
where hundreds of donkey-drivers with 


their charges were waiting our arrival. 
An eager crowd thronged around us solicit- 
ing backsheesh and proffering services. A 
black fellow in Cook’s employ drove them 
back with a cudgel. The whole group 
with the surrounding scenery formed a 


OUR APPROACH 10 PYRAMIDS. 


fine subject for a picture. The rascals 


shouted, laughed and capered until they 
had us all well in hand. Every one capt- 
ured a donkey and galloped off, the boy 
running on his left and driving the animal 
with a stick. 


The Egyptian donkey is a 


A COPTIC CLOISTER. 
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bas: 4 charming beast and will forever 
provea pleasant remembrance. In- 
telligent, fleet and with good stay- 
ing powers, they are also cheap to 
hire, and their drivers are harmless, 
merry fellows who do all in their 
power to entertain and to secure the 
good-will of their employers. I 
secured a little coffee-colored, bare- 
footed fellow with white cap and 
faded blue shirt, and armed with 
a stout staff. He may have been 
ten years old, and introduced him- 
self as Hassan. After inquiring 
my name he trudged along silently, 
keeping the donkey up to the mark, 
or poking himinsome ticklish spot. 
His mixed vocabulary of Italian, 
English, German and Arabic was 
strictly original. He introduced 
his donkey as “ Telegraph,” three 
and one-half years old and the clev- 
erest of his race. His parents (that 
is Hassan’s parents) are both dead, 
gaat and recalling the fact, he at once 
asked for backsheesh. He got it 
at the hotel, for he deserved it, and 


| THE HORRIBLE GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS IN visitiInc 0 Its receipt he thankfully kissed 
THE MOSQUES. my coat. Then he kept ceaselessly 
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A REST AT THE HOUSE OF MARIETTE PASHA, 


crying “Good Mr. Allers, very good Mr. 
Allers, good Hassan boy, poor boy much 
backsheesh, very good Mr. Allers, -good 
donkey, very good donkey ‘Telegraph,’ 
very good Mr. Allers, very good back- 
sheesh, poor Hassan,” etc., etc. Thus he 
kept shouting as in full career or steady 
trot we passed on through palm forest, 
fellah village, Arab graveyard or bright 
green fields where oxen and camels toiled 
at the plough and countless swallows 
twittered in the balmy spring air. He 
kept telling how Hassan, “ Telegraph” and 
I went through Egypt like the whirlwind. 

In the fellah villages numerous children 
and dogs were disporting themselves in 
the sand before the huts. The children 
ran to greet us. Many of them stark 
naked; all with beautiful teeth. The dogs 
take not the slightest notice of us. . The 
way was long, but every step of the road 
furnished some object of interest. 

But even among the Egyptian donkeys 
there are some thickheads !—We now enter 
the desert onthe road to the Stufen pyra- 
mid. Turning to the right we soon come in 
front of Meriette Pasha’s house, where we 
rest awhile. Mr. Strumper directs his 18 x 
24 cm. field-piece against the distant hill 
and captures several views. Some visit an 
old graveyard, but as there was no one to 
undertake the direction the remainder of 


us knew nothing of it. We find, however, 
ample enjoyment in sun and desert and 


A BEDOUIN SHEIK. 


in bargaining for almonds, oranges and 
other fruits proffered to us. Two Saxon 


THE PYRAMID OF SAKKIRAH. 
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ladies collect a lot of genuine desert sand 
in a bag brought for the purpose. They 
design to create a sensation among their 
friends in Leipzig. What a pity that no 
one thought of bringing a sieve! ‘Tele- 
graph rested in such a way on the return 
journey that I lost all my companions out 
of sight. We found the steamer surround- 
ed by an immense concourse of people. 
Copper coins were being thrown ashore 
from the boat, and men, women and chil- 
dren were struggling in confused heaps 
in the dust for their possession, rolling 
down the steep bank of the river, and not 
infrequently plunging into the water. 


THE MOSQUE OF HATHOR ON THE SITE OF AN OLD TEMPLE. THE PLACE WHERE MOSES WAS FOUND. 


In the evening I accompanied Friend 
Beurath, editor of the Correspondent, on 
donkey back tothe Arab quarters of the 
town. It was like a story from the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainment.” Everywhere 
enjoyment, sights, music, laughter and 
trading. A genial people. Nothing to 
remind one of the rude crowds elbowing 
their way and jeering each other in our 
great cities. Frequently at our best pace 
we plunged into the thickest Moham- 
medan crowds shouting our warning cry 
Ooooo-a! ou donkey-drivers urging their 
beasts on, the while. Several styles of 
Zingel-Tangel or Café Chantants were oc- 


**WHAT A SENSATION WE WILL MAKE, LENA, IN LEIPZIG, WITH OUR DESERT SAND! 
WILL RUN THEIR FINGERS THROUGH IT!” 


HOW THEY 
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BY THE GRAVES OF THE CALIPHS. 


cupied by wild-looking fellows from the placed them with a horrible music from 
Soudan, who appeared here to have dis- the oddest conceivable instruments. 
possessed the Bohemian minstrels and re- (Zo be continued.) 
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TWO NOTABLE PLAYS. 


BY ROBERT STODART. 


“ THE CAPITOL,” AT THE STANDARD: “LE COLLIER DE LA REINE,” AT DALy's, 


MRS. CORA URQUHART POTTER. 


Photographed by Aimé Dupont. 


1 A. M. Palmer produced Augustus Thom- 

as’s “ Alabama” a few seasons ago, the scent 
of the magnolia floated across the foot-lights, and the 
audience found it very sweet. Nothing more dis- 
tinctively American had been seen upon our stage, 
and thoughtful viewers of the play were profoundly 
impressed by its truthful characterization, its unforced 
humor and pathos, and the untheatric atmosphere 
that pervaded it. Here was a “picture in little” 
of the South after the war, which impressed itself 
with the force of actuality upon the memories of all 
who saw it. We love to think of gallant Colonel 
Moberly and his gentle daughter Atlanta, funny, ro- 
tund Squire Tucker, and choleric Colonel Preston as 
friends made during a pleasant sojourn in the South. 

As a playwright, at least in the common acceptation 
of the term—z.e., one who seeks to construct a play 
that shall attract and hold all classes—Augustus 
Thomas has one glaring defect: he writes too well. 
“A paradox,” I hear the reader say. Not so, dear 


THE QUEEN AND HER COURT LADIES. 
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friend. His work is so literary in form, 
so subtile in shading, that its fine mean- 
ings go over the heads of the ground- 
lings. That is why, as I believe he him- 
self facetiously remarked not long ago, he 
makes “an annual failure.” Be proud of 
your failures, Mr. Thomas; they do you 
infinite credit. Because you will not write 
for the passing hour, I hazard the prophecy 
that the years will bring you a rich reward, 
and that these stumbling-blocks will be 
seen to have been stepping-stones to last- 
ing fame. 

The plot of “ The Capitol” is as simple 
as that of “ Alabama.” Its starting-point 
is the longing of a clever, ambitious young 
Congressman, Will Dale, for rapid political 
advancement. He meets in Washington 
an unscrupulous lobbyist named Carroll, 
whose motive in helping Dale, it is only 
too apparent, is to corrupt Dale’s wife, 
who, in the whirl of political and social 
life, is constantly thrown in Carroll’s way. 
Carroll’s attentions are hateful to Mrs. 
Dale, but she is advised by her husband, 
whose ambition is overmastering, to tem- 
porize with Carroll, and, as he expresses 
it, “make use of him, and yet keep him at 
a distance.” Mrs. Dale is the daughter 
of Margaret Doane, the head of the Royal 
Cross Society, who many years ago mar- 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
Copyrighted by Falk, 1895. 
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MR. BELLEW AS THE CARDINAL DE ROHAN, 
Photographed by Sarony. 


ried Dr. Kennard, an Episcopal clergyman, 
and, “ because she was ambitious,” eloped 
with Carroll, only te leave him on learning 
his utter unworthiness. Margaret Doane 
is believed to be dead, and the clergyman 
has become a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mother and priest watch over 
Mrs. Dale with devotion, and finally bring 
about the exposure of Carroll’s double- 
dealing. Dale flashes out in his manhood, 
and strikes Carroll when he discovers that 
he has grossly insulted Mrs. Dale. This 
episode closes the third act, which is, in a 
purely dramatic sense, perhaps the strong- 
est of all, although the fourth contains 
one situation—the brief meeting and part- 
ing of the priest and her who long ago 
was his wife—that is as fine as anything 
that I can remember in the modern drama. 
It is ineffably pathetic. They see each 
other but for a little time in passing, like 
ships that signal from out the darkness 
and are gone. She clasps her hands and 
on her knees implores his forgiveness. 
“Tt is yours,” he answers—“ the forgive- 
ness of the man—and with it I grant the 
absolution of the Church.” She rises, joy 
shining in her face, and they look into 
each other’s eyes with a great love that 
the passage of the years has chastened, so 
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that it is all spirit now. “Iam happy,’ 
says Margaret Doane. ‘ Happy in seeing 
that your life has not been harmed by my 
act, that you have borne your sorrow 
bravely; happy in seeing good come out 
of evil.” Then, bravely and unflinchingly, 
they go their separate ways, each walking 
in the path of duty. A strained stillness 
comes over all, and the audience here 
renders author and artists the tribute of 
its tears. This scene owes much of its 
impressiveness to the sterling work of 
Mr. Ernest Hastings as Dr. Kennard, the 
priest, and that of Miss Mary Shaw, who 
is the Margaret Doane. Both play with 
the utmost simplicity and directness, em- 
ploying no cheap theatric devices what- 
ever, but relying wholly upon the intrinsic 
strength and Aumanity of the situation. 
They are true to themselves and to their 
art; hence a perfect illusion is created 
and maintained. I hope we shall see more 
of Mr. Hastings. He has presence, the 
strength that lies in the repression of 
strength, a dignified demeanor, and a tell- 
ing, sonorous voice. Miss Shaw has proved 
her worth so often, and in so many diverse 
ways, that to speak of her in terms of 
praise at this late day would be a work of 
supererogation. The character of Mar- 
garet Doane is hers, one feels sure of this, 
and no one can take it from her. Refined 
womanliness is apparent in everything she 


does, and I would especially commend 
her gentle methods to certain of our 
younger actresses with whom every en- 
trance is a charge and every exit a rapid 
retreat. Miss Shaw steps through her 
part ; she never strides. We do not see 
her often enough in the metropolis. She 
should be with us always. 

I have spoken at some length of the 
work of these two artists because they 
carry the burden of the play, but there 
are several others in the cast of “The 
Capitol” whom to neglect mentioning 
would be an injustice. The Herbert 
Garretson of Mr. Frank Keenan is a well- 
considered impersonation, natural and 
convincing. ‘The author has drawn a 
very lovable character, and no detail of 
it is neglected by this finished character 
actor, who is at all times in the picture. 
The villany of Frazer Coulter as Mr. 
Carroll is polished, incisive, crepitant. He 
is the wire-pulling, log-rolling lobbyist to 
the life. A most intelligent performance 
this. Tommy Russell of Fauntleroy mem- 
ory (he is Thomas A. Russell now) comes 
into view again as Lorimer Hopkins, a 
cheeky young Pension Office employee, 
and shows that he has in him the making 
of an excellent comedian. His style has 
an easy, breezy, touch-and-go lightness 
that is refreshing, and he is as graceful as 
ever. This very young man has a past 
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AS OLIVA IN THE FIRST ACT. 
Photographed by Aimé Dupont. 


and a present; he should have a future 
too. Unctuous, that word dear to the 
heart of the low comedian, best describes 
Mr. A. E. Locke’s Senator Whipple. He 
is humorous without once descending to 
buffoonery. Mr. Andrew Robson’s young 
Congressman is not deficient in dignity, 
but his acting wants variety of expression. 
It is an evenly good performance, but it 
must be said in all kindness that some of 
the possibilities of the part remain un- 
grasped. Miss Helen Lowell plays Mrs. 
Dale tactfully. She suggests very cleverly 
the weakness of the young wife who finds 
herself entangled in a web of intrigue, 
and whose very weakness is a tower of 
strength, since it leads her to lean upon 
those who are wiser in the ways of Wash- 
ington life than she. This young actress 
has a gracious manner and beauty of no 
common order. Mr. Wright Huntington 
is very happy as Lieutenant Malcolm, a 
foppish naval officer. Besides wearing 
the uniform as if he had been in the 
service all his life, he is genuinely humor- 
ous, and reads the lines allotted to him 
with rare intelligence. 


By all means go to see “The Capitol.” 
It is a play by an American author about 
American people—there isn’t even a for- 
eign count in it—and it is racy of the soil 
we love. There is in it the laughter that 
may be shared by all, and the sorrow that 
must be borne alone. At one period of 
its action there is developed a scene of 
heart-crushing pathos, full of the ‘in- 
evitableness ” of life, and portions of the 
dialogue are as delicately suggestive of 
large meanings as anything that this writer 
can recall. If it failto win public favor, I, 
for one, shall feel that the nation’s taste in 
matters dramaticis sadly degenerating, and 
that the American playwright, however 
meritorious, is a prophet without honor in 
his own country, who must strive to win 
his laurels in foreign fields. 

Opulent is the only word to use in writing 
about the Potter-Bellew production of the 
Parisian novelty, “ Le Collier de la Reine,” 
at Daly’s Theatre. To invoke “apt allit- 
eration’s artful aid,” it is monotonously 
magnificent. From first act to last there 


is a succession of dazzling pageants and 
harmonious groupings, all presented with 


AS MARIE ANTOINETTE IN THE LAST ACT, 
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governed by good judgment and tempered 
by refinedtaste. “ Le Collier de la Reine” 
is in some degree a play of manners and 
conversation, and the romantic recital of 
the theft of Marie Antoinette’s celebrated 
diamond necklace, to pur- 
chase which Cardinal De 
Rohan impoverished him- 
self, lends itself readily to 
striking pictorial adorn- 
ment, rich accessories, 
and elaborate costume 
effects. The ladies’ 
dresses (by Herrman of 
New York, and Worth, 
of Paris) are marvels of 
sumptuous elegance. 
Those worn by Mrs. Pot- 
ter in her dual role of 
Marie Antoinette and 
Oliva are calculated to 
fill the feminine breast 
with bitter, burning envy. 
As one of the queens of 
the stage, she has sent 
forth a silent edict on the 
subject of dress, and Iam 
assured by those who 
know that this winter’s 
fashions will be largely 
influencedthereby. But, 
for the present at least, 
enough of pomp, parade 
and circumstance; ‘the 
play’s the thing.” The 
plot of “ Le Collier de la 
Reine,” which approaches 
historical accuracy, is as 
follows : In the first act 
we are shown the lodg- 
ings of the Countess de la 
Motte Valois, a noble- 
woman in reduced cir- 
cumstances. Visitors are 
announced, who prove to 
be two ladies bringing 
alms to the countess. 
Shortly after their de- 
parture another visitor comes on a simi- 
lar errand — Cardinal De Rohan— who, 
discovering upon a table a small box left 
by one of the ladies, declares that the 
queen has been there in person. The 
cardinal, whom the queen dislikes, plots 
to win her favor, and through it the Prime 
Ministership of France, and to this end 
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a lavishness that is never garish, but is 


enlists the aid of the countess, without, 
however, disclosing to her the fact that he 
is deeply enamoured of Marie Antoinette. 
Their plan of action is this: Bossange, the 
court jeweller, has submitted to the queen 
a diamond necklace, which she greatly cov- 


OLIVA. 


ets, but which she has denied herself the 
pleasure of possessing because of its enor- 
mouscost—one million five hundred thou- 
sand livres—and the pitiable condition of 
the poor, whose almoner she has constituted 
herself. This the cardinal knows, and, 
on learning that the necklace is about to be 
purchased for the Queen of Portugal, he 
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THE STAGE HANDS AT DALY’S THEATRE. 


Photographed by Kyrle Bellew. 


buys it himself, at great personal sacrifice, 


with the purpose of presenting it to Marie 
Antoinette through the medium of the 
Countess de la Motte Valois, who has won 
the favor of the queen, and is in constant 
attendance upon her. When the queen 
learns of Cardinal De Rohan’s generosity, 
she consents to accept the necklace as a 
loan, the purchase price to be repaid later, 
and further consents to receive the car- 
dinal personally, in token of her apprecia- 
tion of his act. This scene takes place 
atthe Petit Trianon, where Marie Antoi- 
nette is seen attended by her ladies-in-wait- 
ing. When, later, the first instalment upon 
the necklace falls due, the king finds the 
treasury appropriation to the queen far 
toolarge. He declares, with firmness, that 
her expenditures must be cut down, and 
Marie Antoinette, accepting this decision 
as final, arranges to return the necklace 
to De Rohan. Inthe meantime, the coun- 
tess has learned of De Rohan’s hope- 
less passion for the queen, and her fierce 
jealousy prompts her toseek revenge upon 
both. By accident she has met a young 
woman named Oliva, who bears a wonder- 
ful resemblance to the queen, and she 
proceeds to use Oliva, who is none too 
scrupulous, to effect the queen’s ruin. 
The necklace having been handed to the 


countess that she may return it to De Ro- 
han, she resolves to keep it for a time and 
dispose of it after she has carried out her 
plan of revenge. A note is handed to the 
cardinal, appointing a rendezvous with the 
queenatthe Baths of Apollo. The countess 
causes Olivato be dressed exactly like Marie 
Antoinette, and, under cover of the night, 
she meets De Rohan, who, deceived by the 
likeness, fondly imagines that he has at last 
gained the queen's affection. ‘The pair are 
watched by one of the courtiers, De Char- 
ny, who afterward ventures to accuse the 
queen of the gravest of faults. Conscious 
of her spotlessness the queen sends for 
De Rohan, to explain the mystery, but at 
this he is nonplussed, believing that he has 
enjoyed her favor, and that, for reasons of 
her own, she now chooses to repudiate 
the fact. The king enters. Marie An- 
toinette tells him of De Rohan’s audacity, 
and also acquaints him with the fact, only 
just learned, that the necklace had not 
been returned to the court jeweller. The 
king orders De Rohan from the room, and 
jater causes his arrest at the steps of the 
altar as he is about to celebrate solemn 
mass, and has him cast into the Bastille. 
The Countess de la Motte Valois, who has 
disappeared from the court, is found at her 
country house, as is Oliva, the counterfeit 
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queen, who, on being brought into the 
presence of the king and his courtiers, 
confesses her share in the infamous plot, 
thus vindicating the honor of the queen. 
No one who has ever seen Mrs. Potter 
in other roles in her repertoire will need to 
be told that she is physically and tempera- 
mentally suited to the part of the unfortu- 
nate Queen of France. The weight of 
majesty rests easily upon her, and she 
wears the robes of royalty with stately 


on which she plays. She must be always 
a queen, sometimes queen and woman as 
well. She must be yielding, wilful, impetu- 


‘ous and complaisant by turns. At one 


moment she must be the wife of Louis of 
France, his loving and devoted consort, 
and the next the gayest of the gay butter- 
flies that fluttered through the fairyland of 
Versailles. She must show quick transi- 
tions from sheer happiness to desolating 
grief, from care-free mirth to sickening 


AMBITION VS. LOVE. 


CAPITOL,” ACT III. 
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grace. In appearance at least she is Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, by the grace 
of God, not by the sufferance of her audi- 
ence. Beauty and mobility of visage, a 
flashing smile, and a singularly graceful 
carriage, these are some of the personal 
charms that Mrs. Potter brings to the task 
of impersonating one of the most difficult 
characters in the historic drama. The 
actress who would present a satisfying 
stage portrait of Marie Antoinette must 
touch the opposite poles of dramatic ex- 
pression, must sweep with a firm, sure 
hand each string of the human instrument 


dread and expectancy of evil fortune. Al- 
ways she must suggest to the spectator 
Landor’s well-remembered line: “ That sad 
word, Joy”?! To compass all this would 
require genius of the highest order, and 
it is no disparagement of Mrs. Potter’s fine 
powers to say that she is sometimes un- 
equal to the exacting demands made upon 
her. The artistic instinct is hers, and she 
conceives the role in the right spirit, but 
her bearing lacks authoritativeness in cer- 
tain situations wherein this should be the 
dominant note. I like Mrs. Potter best 
when she is gentlest. In the second act, 
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where Marie Antoinette is seen on her 
farm at Petit Trianon, playing dairymaid 
in the midst of regal rusticity, the audience 
sees in her the embodiment of high-born, 
high-bred beauty and grace. Her face has 
a flower-like loveliness, and her whole 
manner is as spontaneous as the unfolding 
of a rose. An alluring personality and fine 
artistic effort here combine at once to de- 
light the eye and satisfy the intellect. “It is 
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Mr. Bellew’s Cardinal De Rohan is a 
dramatic masterpiece. The craftiness of 
the great churchman, his overweening 
egotism, his pride of place and desire for 
added power—wherein lie both his strength 
and weakness—all are shown with the deft 
touch of a consummate artist. One might 
desire a greater appearance of frankness 
in the interview with the Countess de la 
Motte Valois in Act |. ; otherwise the gem 


A MEETING AND A PARTING, 


** THE CAPITOL,” ACT IV. 
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the last touch and final word of elegance 
and charm. ; 

Doubtless, for purposes of sharp con- 
trast, Mrs. Potter invests the character of 
Oliva with the spirit of romping hoyden- 
ishness. It is a question whether it would 
not be wise for her to employ less boister- 
ous methods. I would suggest, in admira- 
tion and respect, a quieter treatment of the 
scene of the meeting with De Rohan at 
the Baths of Apollo—one coming not so 
perilously close to low comedy. 


is flawless. In the extreme fineness of Mr. 
Bellew’s acting one may clearly trace the 
influence of his past association with that 
master of stagecraft, Henry Irving. Each 
time Mr. Bellew is seen in New York, it is 
made evident that here is an actor who is 
not satisfied to stand still. Year by year 
his powers broaden, and in certain roman- 
tic roles his work is to-day the standard by 
which that of others must be measured. 
Mr. William Redmund’s Louis XVI. isa 
commendable performance, and one which 
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proves anew that this sterling actor can be 
depended upon to keep well in the fore- 
ground any part that may be entrusted to 
his care. Mr. James K. Hackett’s Count De 
Charny is not at all to my liking. His 
poses are too pronounced, and his delivery 
is painfully explosive. Mr. Hackett has 
talent, and it is a great pity that he has 
not mastered moderation. The Bossange 
of Mr. Verner Clarges is a capital piece of 
work; itis what the mummers call “a neat 
bit.”” Miss Maude Hosford, as the Countess 
de la Motte Valois, bears herself with 
dignity and presents a distinguished ap- 
pearance. Her performance is consistent 
throughout, and at times she displays gen- 
uine power. Her enunciation is delightful- 
ly clear. Miss Percy Haswell the Andree 
de Taverney, is ingenious girlhood incar- 
nate. I regard Miss Haswell as the most 
charming imgenue on the American stage. 

“Le Collier de la Reine” is by Pierre 
Decourcelle, a rising young French drama- 
tist, and the work of rendering it into 
English has been done by Charles Henry 
Meltzer. It is not a great play, but one 
that gives promise of good things to come 
from the pen of this gifted Parisian ; and, 
as presented by the Potter-Bellew Com- 
pany, it affords an evening of refined en- 
joyment, as well as a glimpse of a period 
possessing unique interest for the student 
of French history. 

NOTES. 

It is to be regretted. that Mrs. Potter is 

obliged to wear a wig in “ Le Collier de la 


NOT END IT ALL. 


Reine,” so that her wonderful red-gold 
hair is not in evidence. However, the 
perfect oval of her face is as lovely to 
look upon as ever. 

It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Bellew is an amateur photographer of no 
mean ability. Photography is one of his 
fads, and he is perfectly happy when stand- 
ing back of the camera with a “victim” 
posed before him. Several of the illus- 
trations accompanying this article are from 
flash-light photographs taken by Mr. Bel- 
lew. He is particularly proud of the one 
showing a group of stage hands—the 
handy fellows who have so much to do 
with making “ Le Collier dela Reine ” run 
smoothly on its way. Their task is great 
in this play, and Mr. Bellew thought they 
ought to be rewarded by having their pict- 
ures taken; so he “lined them up” in 
front of his little camera, with the result 
presented here. 

Mrs. Potter has to make so many entire 
changes of costume in “Le Collier de la 
Reine ” that she uses two dressing-rooms 
and employs the skilled services of two 
French maids, who are kept hard at work 
throughout the evening. She boasts that 
she can make the change—or rather have 
it made—from Marie Antoinette to Oliva 
in precisely five minutes. Her gowns are 
wonderful “ creations.” As nearly as pos- 
sible, the materials are reproductions of 
the rich silks and brocades which the 
Queen of France made the fashion of her 
time. 


NOT END IT ALL. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


STOOD on Newport’s shore one day, 
And to my spirit, steeped in gall, 

The beaming waters seemed to say, 

“Come, end it all! Come, end it all!” 
The wavelets rippled to my feet, 

With murmur soft as mermaid’s call. 
Again I heard the whisper sweet, 

“Come, end it all! Come, end it all! 
“ Give up the world’s contention vain, 

And wrapped in dark oblivion’s pall, 
Here find repose from grief and pain— 

Come, end it all! Come, end it all!” 


“ Your tomb eternal here shall be, 
Outlasting yonder mansions tall— 


One step—a sigh—and you are free— 
Come, end it all! Come, end it all!” 


I'll take the step—I hesitate— 
A warning tone seems to recall, 
Reminding ere it be too late— 
What if it should not end it all? 


Why should I act a coward’s part, 
And from the ranks unbidden fall, 

And others leave to bear the smart ? 
Oh no, it would not end it all! 


I'll gather courage for the fray; 
I'll be a David, not a Saul, 

And hold my post until the day 
When God will choose to end it all. 
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JEAN VALJEAN 


By Victor HuGo 


The hero-story of ‘Les Misérables,” condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated by 
Bayard, Brion, De Neuville, Haenens, Hersent, Morin, | ‘ogel and Zier. 


CHAPTER XX1V— Continued. 


THE insurgents rushed tumultuously forth from the shop, and as soon as Jean 
Valjean was alone with Javert he untied the rope which fastened the prisoner and 
made him a signal to rise. Javert obeyed with that indefinable smile, in which 


the supremacy of en- 
chained authority is con- 
-densed, allowing his captor 
to seize him by the rope 
remaining around his neck, 
as he would have taken an 
ox by its halter, and drag- 
ging him after him, quitted 
the wine-shop slowly. Jean’ 
Valjean held the pistol in 
his hand, and forced Javert 
to climb over the barri- 
cade... When they had 
crossed the bar, they found 
themselves alone in the 
lane, where no one could 
now see them. 

_ Then Jean Valjean 
placed the pistol! under his 
arm, and fixed on Javert a 
glance which had no need 
of words to say, ‘‘ Javert, 
it is I.’’ 

Javert answered, 
Take your revenge.”’ 

Jean Valjean took a 
knife from his pocket and 
opened it. 

‘** A clasp-knife,’’ Jav- 
ert exclaimed. ‘* You are right, that suits you better.’ 

Jean Valjean cut the martingale which Javert had around his neck, then he cut 
the ropes on his wrists, and stooping down, those on his feet; then rising again, 
he said, ** You are free.’’ 

It was not easy to astonish Javert, still, master though he was of himself, he 
could not suppress his emotion; he stood gaping and motionless, while Jean Val- 


. 


IN THE BRANCH SEWER 


jean continued— 
‘* ¥ do not believe that I shall leave this place. Still if by accident I do, I wish 
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to tell you that I live under the name 
of Fauchelevent, at No. 7 Rue de 
l’Homme Armé.”’ 

Javert gave a tigerish frown, rebut- 
toned his frock-coat, restored his mili- 
tary stiffness between his shoulders, 
retired slowly, and a moment after 
turned the corner. When Javert had 
disappeared, Jean Valjean discharged 
the pistol in the air, and then returned 
to the barricade, saying —‘‘ It’s all 
over.”’ 


The hideous last struggle began. 
Assault upon assault was repelled, but 
man after man was shot, until all the heroic young *‘Friends’’ had fallen,—last of 
all Enjolras, the gallant leader of the band, whose last stronghold in an upper room 
was forced at the point of the bayonet; and the young hero was shot down by a 
file of soldiers, standing bareheaded, with his back to the wall, and after a pause 
for prayer, as befits a soldier’s death. A few moments before that Marius, still 
fighting though repeatedly wounded, received a bullet in the shoulder, At the 
same instant he felt the shock of a powerful hand and with only time for the 
thought, ‘‘ I am a prisoner 
and shall be executed,’’ he 
sank into unconsciousness. 

He was a prisoner— but 
to Jean Valjean. 

This supremely unselfish 
man had taken no part in 
the struggle except to ex- 
pose himself for the help of 
the wounded. Now, at the 
last, how should he get him- 
self and the man whom he 
wished to rescue out of this. 
frightful massacre, which in 
a moment would return 
from the café, where En- 
jolras, Grantaire anda few 
others were still resisting 
their foes. He must decide 
at once. 

Jean Valjean looked at 
the house opposite to him, 
he looked at the barricade 
by his side, and then looked 
on the ground, with the vio- 
lence of supreme extremity,, 


THE MAIN SEWER 


THE UNDERGROUND SEARCH BY THE POLICE . 
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AT THE GATE 


depth, and to let the grating fall again over 


surface, about ten feet below 
the earth; and all this was 
executed like something done 
in delirium, with a giant’s 
strength and the rapidity of 
an eagle. Jean Valjean found 
himself with the still fainting 
Marius in a sort of long subter- 
ranean corridor, where there 
was profound peace, absolute 
silence, and night. 

It was in the sewer of 
Paris that Jean Valjean found 
himself with Marius. In the 
time required to lift the trap 
and let it fall again, he had 
passed from broad daylight to 
complete darkness, noise to 
silence, extremest peril to ab- 
solute security. The wounded 
man did not stir, and Jean 
Valjean did not know whether 
what he was carrying in this 
fosse were alive or dead. 
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wildly, and as if he would have 
liked to dig a hole with his 
eyes. <As if the eyes had the 
power to produce the thing 
demanded, he perceived a few 
paces from him, beneath a pile 
of paving-stone, which almost 
concealed it, an iron grating, 
laid flat and flush with the 
ground. Jean Valjean dashed 
up, and his old skill in escapes 
rose to his brain like a beam 
of light. 

It was like acting upon an 
inspiration, to remove the pav- 
ing-stones, tear up the grating, 
to take Marius, who was inert 
as a dead body, on his shoul- 
ders, descend with this burden 
on his loins, helping himself 
with his elbows and knees, 
into this sort of well which 
was fortunately of no great 


his head, to set foot or a paved 


JEAN VALJEAN EMERGING FROM THE SLOUGH 
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He touched the wall on both sides and cautiously satisfied himself that the 
pavement went onward. A little light fell through the trap and his eye grew used 
to the gloom, He swung Marius anew on his back, and resolutely entered this 
dark cavern of miasms and snares. Presently this narrow passage opened into a 
larger one, and at a guess he turned to the right, because that direction led toward 
the less busy part of Paris. It was pitch-dark, but the way was broader and he 
advanced as rapidly as he could. Marius’s arms were passed around his neck, 
and grasped with one 
brawny hand, while with 
the other he felt his way 
along the wall, beside the 
current of drain - water. 
But the sewers of Paris 
were of enormous extent 
and intricacy afd Jean 
Valjean had only the dim- 
mest idea whither he was 
going, and no knowledge 
of what was ahead, or 
where or how he should 
get out. Marius still 
breathed, but he might 
bleed to death before any 
succor could be obtained. 

This march grew more 
and more laborious, for 
the man was compelled to 
stoop to avoid the roof, 
and the damp flooring was 
slippery. His prodigious 
strength, owing to his 
sober life, was little dim- 
inished by age, yet fatigue 
assailed him; and the 
stench and gases would 
have overcome him, but 
: for an occasional breath- 
DISCOVERED BY JAVERT ON THE BANK OF THE SEINE ing space under some grat- 
ing. About 3 p.m. he reached the great main sewer, and after some thought 
turned to descend it, in order to reach the Seine. This “‘grand sewer’’ is only the 
old Menilmotant stream, arched over. Then came an awful experience. A de- 
pression in the pavement formed a long basin into which had been collected a 
slough of mud and filth. He entered it gradually in the darkness, but it deep- 
ened, clogged his footsteps and stifled his nostrils. It grew deeper and deeper, 
and thicker and thicker, and he feared it would never end. He almost gave up 
strength and hope as he dragged through it, up to the armpits in vile mud. But 
when almost dead from exhaustion he found himself slowly emerging and had just 
strength left at last to writhe out of the slime, to lay his burden down upon a sure 


CARRYING MARIUS INTO THE HOUSE 


Thenardier. 

Jean Valjean, accustomed 
to alarms at once regained pos- 
session of all his presence of 
mind. Besides, the situation 
could not be worse, and Then- 
ardier himself could not add 
any blackness to this night. 
There was a moment’s expec- 
tation, but Thenardier did not 
recognize:-Valjean. He thought 
him some criminai who had 
robbed and killed a man, and 
now wished to sink his body 
in the river. They bargained 
at length on this basis, oppos- 
ing cunning to cunning; and 
at last for the little money he 
had,— since Thenardier was 
convinced it was’ all, — the 
stolen key was brought forth, 
the gate opened, and _ they 
passed out. 
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support, and rest himself. Once 
more he rose and struggled on 
by short stages, until at last he 
saw a light ahead. With re- 
newed hope he staggered for- 
ward, and found himself at the 
outlet of the sewer into the 
Seine; but it was closed bya 
strong iron grating securely 
locked. They had only escaped 
into a prison! 

imagine the horrible 
thoughts in Jean Valjean’s 
mind as he sat down by his 
burden; and conceive his as- 
tonishment when he heard a 
voice at his elbow saying ‘‘ Half- 
shares! ”’ 

Jean Valjean fancied that 
he was dreaming. He had not 
heard a footstep. Was it pos- 
sible? He raised his eyes, and 
a man was standing before him 
dressed in a blouse: it was 


MARIUS IN THE HANDS OF THE SURGEONS 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Jean VALJEAN let Marius slip down 
onto the bank. The miasms, the dark- 
ness, the horror, were behind him; 
the healthy, pure, living, joyous, freely 
respirable air inundated him. ‘Twilight 
was passing, and night, the friend of 
all those who need a cloak of darkness, 
was at hand. Jcan Valjean bent down 
over Marius, and lifting some water in 
the hollow of his hand, softly threw a 
few drops into his face. Marius’s eye- 
lids did not move, but he still breathed. 

Jean Valjean was again about to 
plunge his hand into the river, when 
he suddenly felt that there was some 
one behind him. He turned around. 

A man of tall stature with folded 
arms and carrying in his right hand 
a great cane, stood close by the pair, 
—Javert! His presence there was 
neither accidental, nor in waiting for 


Jean Valjean. He had 
been assigned to watch 
this lonely part of the river, 
had seen Thenardier skulk- 
ing about, and had followed 
him till he suddenly van- 
ished. Javert knew of the 
sewer-grating but never 
dreamed of aduplicate key, 
and would presently have 
gone away, when to his 
amazement the grating 
cpened and these two spec- 
tres emerged. Thenardier 
knew of this watch,and had 
really been anxious to send 
out his unexpected guests, 
as a sop to this Cerberus 
of the police that should 
throw him off the scent; 
but so covered with slime 
was our hero, that he was 
not recognized until he 
calmly looked up and re- 
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marked: ‘‘ Inspector Javert, youhave me. Besides, since this morning I have con- 
sidered myself your prisoner. Take me, but grant me one thing.”’ 

Javert did not seem to hear. His wrinkled chin thrust up his lips toward his 
nose, a sign of stern reverie, At length he asked this question: 

** What are you doing here? and who is that man? ”’ 

“Tt is of him that I wish to speak. Do with me as you please, but help me 
first to carry him home.’’ 

Javert’s face was contracted in the same way as it always was when any one 
believed him capable of concession; still he did not say no. ‘‘ This man was at 
the barricade,’’ he mut- 
tered; ‘‘he was the one 
whom they called Marius. 
You have brought him 
here through the sewers?”’ 

Jean Valjean did not 
reply. His sole thought 
was elsewhere, — 

‘* He lives in the Rue 
des Filles du Calvaire, 
with his grandfather. I 
do not know his name.”’ 

Javert read the mem- 
orandum in the notebook, 
and then shouted to the 
driver of a coach which 
he had kept waiting on 
the embankment. Five 
minutes later the three 
were rolling into Paris, — 
a corpse, a spectre and a 
statue! and an hour later, 
when it was quite dark, 
they handed their bloody 
burden to the porter at 
GILLENORMAND WELCOMES COSETTE then reéntered the coach. 

** Inspector Javert,’’ Jean Valjean said, ‘‘ grant me one thing more."’ 

** What is it?’’ Javert answered roughly. 

** Let me go home fora moment and you can then do with me what you please. ”’ 

Javert remained silent for a few moments and then let down the front window. 

** Driver,’’ he said, ‘* No. 7, Rue de |’Homme Armé.”’ : 

They did not speak until the deserted street was entered and No. 7 was 
reached where both alighted and dismissed the coach. 

“* Very good,”’ said Javert;’’ go up. I will wait for you here.”’ 

Jean Valjean looked at Javert. Still it could not surprise him greatly that 
Javert should now place in him a sort of haughty confidence. He thrust open the 
gate, entered the house, and mounted the staircase. On reaching the first story 
he paused. The window was open, and he looked down into the street. No one 
was there. Javert had gone! 


(To be continued.) 
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ENGLISH FADS AND FANCIES. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL-COPELAND. 


LMlustrated from Drawings by George Du Maurier. 


DON'T YOU BICYCLE?” 


Us or social epidemics, as they might 

properly be called, have been, partic- 
ularly during the last two generations, 
singularly characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Sometimes a fad may be very 


short-lived, but “ you never can tell.” Ri- ~ 


diculous as some of them have been and 
now are, ridicule or satire is not always 
capable of bringing about their abandon- 
ment. 

George Du Maurier, whose famous 
sketches have done so much toward the 
promulgation and perpetuation of what is 
really good and admirable in Anglo-Saxon 
society, has kept a keen eye on faddists 
for more than thirty years. 

In one of his sketches he represents 


an esthete of modest physical proportions 
out for a stroll. He meets a big cycling 
friend, who dismounts for a moment to 
chat. Incidentally, the cyclist inquires : 
“ Don't you bicycle?” His pedestrian ac- 
quaintance drawlingly replies : “ 
Lt develops the calves of the legs so! Makes 
’em stick out, you know! So coarse! Posi- 
tive deformity 

About the time that titled society men 
and women were beginning to enter upon 
commercial pursuits and cultivate “trades- 
people,” men who shaved the upper. lip 
and used the final letter in getting, having, 
etc., were—in pursuance of another fad— 
left off invitation lists. Du Maurier deftly 
exhibits this as one of the social tendencies 
then current. Ina sitting-room a duchess 


TODESON PUTS HIS FOOT IN 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


is discovered, seated, fan in hand, con- 
versing with Todeson, who is in evening- 
dress. 

Todeson [who has grown his mustache, dropped 
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his g's, and got into society again]. ‘‘ Fact is, 
society's gettin’ much too mixed, duchess. 
It’s not amusin’, after spendin’ a pleasant 
evenin’, to find you’ve been hobnobbin’ with a 
shopkeeper, or sittin’ next his wife at dinner, 
you know!” 

Her Grace. ‘‘Oh, dear me! Why, my hus- 
band’s a Saietans Mr. Todeson. He keeps 
that great bric-a-brac warehouse in Conduit 
Street! and the toy-shop at the corner, that’s 
mine ! and the confectioner over the way, that’s 
my mother, the Duchess of Hautcastel !’’ [Tode- 
son feels he has been puttin’ his foot in it. ] 


A student who has been enduring the 
agony of an “exam.” at the hands of a 
fierce old professor in cap and gown during 
the period of a “reform” craze, wherein 
the “examination of examiners’ was de- 
manded, voices the sentiments of his class 
when leaving the presence of the inquisitor. 
He rises with the inner consciousness that 
his best has not been good enough, grasps 
the rim of his hat nervously with both 
hands, and faces the enemy. 

Examiner. ‘“‘ Thank you, Mr. Jones! I'm 
afraid it isn’t necessary to trouble you any 
further. Good morning !” 

Plucked One [who has at all events read his 
Nineteenth Century|. ‘‘ Ah! it’s all very well; 
but they’ll be examining you presently—and see 
how you il like it! Good morning !” 

“Slumming,” for a time, was one of the 
proper things todo. On a certain occasion 


A NEW RUNG IN THE SOCIAL LADDER. 
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Todeson, when following this “ fad,” 
comes across Lady Clara Robinson (née 
Vere de Vere) in a frightful den near 
Bethnal Green. Oh joy! She actually 
invites him to dine with Sir Peter and hetr- 
self in Grosvenor Square. 

“But, alas!” remarks the artist, after 
delineating the principal characters in a 
half-page Puach picture, “instead of rank 
and fashion, it is only to meet an East 
End curate and his wife, devoted to the 
poor—and Miss Fullalove [seated, in the 
picture, with folded arms], the matron 
of Lady Clara’s Home for Juvenile Thieves 
in Bermondsey, whom he has to lead in to 
dinner, and who persists in mistaking him 
for one of those reclaimed specimens of 
the ‘lower middle class criminal’ her 
ladyship is so fond of being kind to.” 

The artist, in a graphic sketch, introduces 
Lady Clara Robinson and Sir Peter ina 
sketch of a little affair at the mansion of 
De Tomkyns, who seeks social prominence. 
The latter had invited the baronet and his 
better half to meet a number of talented 
people, when it was a fad to bring the most 
famous of both sexes under one roof as a 
kind of curiosity-show for a small number 
of select friends. 

When Lady Clara leaves, she thus bids 
adieu to her hostess : 

Lady Clara. ‘‘Good-night, Mrs. Tomkyns, 
and thank you for asking Sir Peter and me to 
meet such delightful people !—all so clever, and 
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AN OLD STYLE ARTIST. 


original, and celebrated! I get so tired of my 
own dull, stupid set, who can think and talk of 
nothing but politics and sport !” 

Mrs. Ponsonby De Tomkyns [whose duchesses 
have been falling off lately, in spite of an entirely 
new set of lions]. ‘‘ My dear Lady Clara, if you 
only knew how tired I get of genius, and fame, 
and originality, and how much I pine for the—er 
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—the repose that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere! 
Couldn’t we manage an exchange?” [Lady Ciara 
conceives the happy idea of combining the two. ] 


The gift of sketching rapidly and well 
is given to few. 


A whim developed ina 


THE RAPID SKETCHER, 


certain faddish set with artistic tendencies 
to emulate the example of such prolific 
masters as Doré and Millais. Their great 
aim was to fill a portfolio, and then let 
their friends see how clever they were. 
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The Rapid Sketcher in Du Maurier’s 
picture has been distributing the efforts of 
his genius and now apologizes : 

Distinguished Amateur [modestly displaying 
results of his afternoon’s leisure]. ‘‘ You must 

bear in mind they were all done 
very rapidly. I don't suppose I 
gave more than five minutes to 
each.” 

Mr. Snarle [who holds one of 
the sketches before him and in- 
spects it critically]. ‘‘Oh, that's 
no excuse !” 


“The Evolution of the 

Artist” is an admirable skit 

on recent reforms effected in 

Bohemia. Under his sketch 

showing the “Terrible Re- 

sult of the Higher Education 

of Women,” at the time this 

subject first received serious 

attention, it is noted that 

“Miss Hypatia Jones, Spin- 

ster of Arts (on her way to 

refreshment), informs Pro- 

fessor Parallax, F.R.S., that ‘ young men 
do very well to look at, or to dance 
with, or even to marry, and all that kind 
of thing,’ but that ‘as to enjoying any 
rational conversation with any man un- 
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A PRACTICAL MEMENTO, 
THE SOCIAL GRACES AND BUSINESS DIPLOMACY. 
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TUINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID, 


der fifty, that is completely out of the ques- 
tion.’”’ 

When enterprising merchants undertook 
at one time to gain patronage through the 
agency of young bloods who were short of 
pocket-money, it was supposed that even in 
a ball-room they could earn a commission 
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by the use of tact and diplomacy, some- 
thing like this: 


Lord Algernon [to his partner]. ‘‘ I can safely 
recommend our Tussore silks, Mrs.Green. Won't 
you give them a trial? We allow a discount of 
fifteen per cent. for cash, you know.” 

Sir Reginald [ditto]. ‘‘ Now do let me send 
you a couple of dozen of our extra dry cham- 
pagne at seventy-two shillings, dear Lady Midas. 
I’m sure Sir Gorgius will like it.” 

Captain de la Vere de Vere [ditto]. ‘‘ Oh, if I 
could but induce you to get your husband to in- 
sure his life in our office, Mrs. Van Tronck !— 
the bonuses are quite exceptional.” 


Sir Augustus Snowdrop, who is not 
troubled or annoyed by the possession of 
talent in any shape or form, is paid a 
doubtful compliment by a clever lady who 
has married a scientist because it was, at 
the time, the proper thing to do. The 
baronet asks after the health of her dis- 
tinguished husband, who has been ill. 

“Oh, yes, Sir Gus, my husband’s as well 
as ever, thank you, and hard at work. 
I’ve had to copy out his pamphlet on Bi- 
metallism ¢Aree times, he altersit so! Ah, 
it’s no sinecure to be married to a man of 
genius. J often envy your dear wife!” 

‘Du Maurier scores a hit in one of his 
sketches on the girls of the middle classes 
whose bump of sympathy is usually very 
fully developed. 


SOCIAL AMENITIES. 
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Two young ladies meet by appointment: 

Emily [who has called to take Lizzie to the 
great murder trial]. ‘‘ What! deep black, dear- 
est?” 

Lizsste. ‘‘Yes. I thought it would be only 
decent, as the poor wretch is sure to be found 
guilty.” 

Emily. ‘*Ah! Where I was dining last night, 
it was even betting which way the verdict would 
go, so I only put on half mourning.” 


To the “ Philistines” the fad of affect- 
ed Janguor and indifference was extremely 
irritating. The artist gives us a view of the 
methods adopted, by some who disap- 
proved of the fad, to convey their senti- 
ments forcibly. A fair hostess is receiving 
her guests. 

Fair Hostess [to Mrs. Masham, who is looking 
her very best]. ‘‘ Howdy-do, dear! hope you're 
not so tired as you look!” 

More than once English society-people 
became so alarmed by the ravages of 
small-pox that the British paterfamilias in- 
sisted upon having the dreadful vaccina- 
tion act performed on everybody within 
sight or hearing, from basement to attic, 
An old lady, not accustomed to city life 
and methods, visits her grandchildren in 
town. The girls, following a fad of 
fashion, are wearing the new sleeveless 
gowns. As they stand together ina group, 
the old lady, at a distance, questions one 


ENGLISH FADS AND FANCIES 


TOO, TOO SYMPATHETIC, 


of her grandsons, a youth who is fond of 
practical joking. 


Granny. ‘‘ But why do they all show the tops 
? ” 


of their arms in that ridiculous manner ? 
Facetious Youth. ‘* The fact is, grandma, 
they’re all going to be vaccinated after supper !” 
The eccentricities of the Briton en route 
for somewhere are useful as a means of 


THE VACCINATION EPIDEMIC, 
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ONE WAY OF OVERCOMING THE EFFECT OF THE NEW ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


identifying his nationality. His oddities 
will persist in bobbing up at every turn. 
One of the first things an English tourist 
“wants to know,” when he reaches a cer- 
tain place, is if the nation he belongs to is 


diplomatically represented there. If it is 
he feels safe. The Scotchman doesn’t care 
so much for diplomacy representation as 
he does for his national form of religion. 
At a table-d’hote is seated a tourist from 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
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every Sunday!” 
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The precocity of the average very young 
young man in the United States has, more 
than once, been playfully pictured by Du 
Maurier. An Anglican bishop is seen 
on the deck of an ocean steamer conversing 
with a lady. A dapper little fellow of 
eight or nine summers undertakes to make 
a few remarks, which elicits an attempt at 
suppression: 

The Bishop [severely]. ‘‘ When I was your 
age, my young friend, it was not considered 
good manners for little boys to join in the con- 
versation of grown-up people, unless they were 
invited todo so!” 

Small American. ‘‘ Guess that was seventy or 
eighty yearsago. We've changed all that, you 
bet!” 

We have another good-natured jibe at 
Americans in “A Practical Memento.” 

THE CHILD OF THE PERIOD. Sir James. ‘‘And were you in Rome?” 
American Lady. guess not.” [To her 
the “ Land o’ Cakes,” next to him, nearthe 

aughter]: ‘‘ Say, Bella, did we visit Rome? 
end of the table on his left, is a lady who siti v : 
is also a traveller, en route. 

Aristocratic English Lady [full of diplomatic 
relations]. ‘‘A—can you tell me if there is a 
resident British Minister here?” 

Scotch Tourist: ‘‘ Well, I'm not just quite sure. 
But [’mtold there's an excellent Presbyterian service jap 


Here is an excellent take-off on the 3 
zesthetic extravagances: 


Daughter of the House [raising the young man’s 
hat gently from the top of the cabinet, having 
previously opened one of the two cabinet doors 
underneath]. ‘* By the way, Mr. Smith, may I 
have your kind permission to take this off the 
cabinet and put it inside? The modern mascu- 
line hat zs such a deplorably hideous object !” 


HER DELICATE SENSIBILITIES. 


Fair Daughter. ‘‘My, ma, cert’nly! Don’t 
you remember? It was in Rome we bought the 
lisle-thread stockings !” 

(American Lady is convinced). 

These are only a few examples of fad- 
dism at its best—or worst. The history of 
English humorous and semi-humorous 
periodicals such as Punch, Judy, Fun 
and Vanity Fair is largely the history of 
fads and fancies. Nor do they seem to 
abate as the public mind broadens. The 
present tendency appears to be quite in 
the direction of carefully cultivated ec- 
centricities, well illustrated in various pass- 
ing phases of the male and female bicycle 


THE AVERAGE YOUNG MAN. whim. 
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RY farthe most significant foreign news 
of the past month has to do with the 

policy and plans of the Russianezar. The 

information in question is to the effect that 

happier and brighter days are at hand in 

Russia. The ministers and statesmen prin- 

cipally identified with all the despotic meas- 

ures of the last reign have received from 

the new czar notice of their removal from 

office, and successors noted for the breadth 

and liberality of their views have been 

found for them. Especially significant is 

the removal of M. Dournovo, 

the bigoted and narrow- 

minded absolutist, who, as 

Minister of the Interior, was 

an unswerving supporter of 

the most despotic and arbi- 

trary measures of Alexander 

III. Vastly rich, of noble de- 

scent, and related to half the 

houses of the Russian aris- 

tocracy, M. Dournovo was 

even more convinced than 

his late master of the fallacy 

of constitutional government 

and of the noxiousness of 

what is known as popular 

freedom. He is a typical 

Russian of the old school, 

and numerous stories are 

told in proof of his deter- 

mination to keep down the 

people tothe place in which 

he believes they belong— 

beneath the heel. of their 

czar and master. Very dif- 

ferent is the man whom 

Nicholas II. has selected as 

the successor to M. Dourno- 

vo. Itis M. Sipgajin, until 

recently the Governor-Gen- 

eral of Courland, where he 

distinguished himself by his 

success in Russianizing the 

German population of the 

province through gentle and 

considerate treatment in lieu 

of the brutality and tyranny 

displayed by his brother gov- 


ernors of the other western provinces of 
the empire. He is a particular favorite of 
the czar, with whom he was brought into 
frequent contact prior to the latter’s acces- 
sion to the throne. Like M. Dournovo- 
he is not only connected with the oldest 
and most influential houses of the aristoc- 
racy, but is, moreover, pos- 
sessed of great wealth in the 

shape of landed property 

and of mines, and this, in 
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Russia at any rate, may be regarded as con- 
stituting the best guarantee of his honesty 
and incorruptibility. That he is a man of 
liberal and progressive views is evident from 
his intimacy with Grand Duke Constantine, 
the radical of the imperial family, and cer- 
tainly the most broad-minded and enlight- 
ened of all its members. During the late 
reign this handsome prince was in disgrace 
for having published, under the initials of 
K. R., standing for Konstantin Romanoff, 
a volume of spirited poems of an exceed- 
ingly patriotic order, in which tyranny and 
despotism were condemned, and liberty 
‘lauded to the skies. He has all along 
been the chum of young Emperor Nicho- 
las, and it is his influence and that of his 
firm ally, the young czarina, which is now 
on the ascendant at the court of St. 
Petersburg and in the councils of Nicho- 
las II. These, together with the recent 
wholesale dismissals of arbitrary, rash and 
dishonest officials of every rank, already 
noted, are only a few of the signs that are 
apparent of the dawn of a new and brighter 
era for Russia. os 
* 


No less interesting are the changes ef- 
fected in the foreign policy of Russia by 
Prince Lobanoff, successor of the late M. 
de Giers in the office of chancellor. In 
the brief space of eight months that Prince 
Lobanoff has been in office he has man- 
aged to secure for his government the 
predominance at Peking, supplanting Eng- 
land, which had previously enjoyed a 
superiority of influence in the Chinese 
Empire—a superiority built up and main- 
tained at enormous cost. Yet it took Rus- 
sia, by assuming the role of defender of Chi- 
nese interests, but a few days to destroy the 
edifice which England had been laboriously 
building up during more than fifty years, 
and to-day Russia's voice is all-powerful 
at Peking. In Abyssinia, where Italy has 
for nearly twenty years been striving to 
build up a colonial empire similar to that 
of England in Russia, sacrificing life and 
treasure without stint for the purpose, Rus- 
sia has, within the last six months, stepped 
in, and without the cost of a man or of a 
kopeck, robbed Italy of the fruit of all her 
labors ; for the Negus, denouncing the Ital- 
ian protectorate as obtained by fraud, has 
now placed his empire under the spiritual 
protectorate of the czar; and with Russia 
no one knows precisely where religious 
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politics end and those secular begin. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan has also been co- 
quetting with Russia, until Muscovite in- 
fluence is now reported to have supplant- 
ed that of England at Cabul. At Tehe- 
ran, too, Great Britain has once more 
dropped into the background, making 
way for Russia, while, with regard to Tur- 
key, Prince Lobanoff has cleverly egged 
England on to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire, and to bear the odium of coer- 
cing—nay, even of dismembering—the Ot- 
toman Empire, realizing full well that no 
partition thereof can take place without 
Russia herself receiving the lion’s share. 

* 

* 

At Belgrade Russia predominates once 
more to such an extent that the Servian 
Government has just been emboldened to 
address a most aggressive and hostile note 
to the Vienna foreign office on the subject 
of customs regulations, and in Bulgaria 
the animosity against Russia has disap- 
peared so completely that no one need be 
surprised if its people one of these days 
cast Prince Ferdinand adrift in order to 
please their friends at St. Petersburg ; 
while Russia is known to be at the bottom 
of the conflict now raging with greater in- 
tensity than ever between Sweden and 
Norway, and itis openly asserted that had 
it not been for the Muscovite influence at 
Christiania, the Norwegians would long 
since have accepted the conditions offered 
by King Oscar. A reconciliation is, how- 
ever, the last thing that Russia would like 
to see, since, with the pronounced Musco- 
vite proclivities of the Norwegians, she 
can only benefit in every respect by a dis- 
solution of the union between the two king- 
doms of Oscar II. The directing spirit 
of these far-reaching changes is a white- 
haired, keen-eyed man of seventy, whose 
diplomatic career began at the age of eigh- 
teen. He was envoy at Constantinople at 
the beginning of the sixties, when he was 
led to resign by a certain romantic episode 
in which he became involved, and which is 
generally believed to have been the cause 
of his having remained ever since a con- 
firmed bachelor. After two years in re- 
tirement he was appointed governor-gen- 
eral of the Province of Orel; and it was 
while acting in this capacity that he earned 
the favor of Alexander II. by the intelli- 
gence and breadth of view which he dis- 
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played in carrying through the many lib- 
eral reforms inaugurated by that ill-fated 


monarch, notably the liberation of the 


serfs. So pleased was the czar that he 
promoted Prince Lobanoff to the post of 
Minister of the Interior, where 
he remained until sent back to 
Constantinople after the peace 
of San Stephana, later becom- 
ing ambassador at Vienna. He 
is said to have accepted his 
present office with extreme re- 
luctance; but with hisimmense { 
experience, cool head, clear 
sight, and, above all, indepen- 
dent character, he is the man 
of all others fitted to act as 
mentor and guide to so youthful an au- 
tocrat as Nicholas II. 
* * 

* 

Henry M. STANLEY is with us again, 
this time not as a returned explorer, but 
as a member of Parliament bent upon 
gaining an accurate idea of the virgin and 
undeveloped resources of the Canadian 
northwest. Still, his interest in Africa is 
as keen as ever, and while in New York he 
talked luminously and eloquently of the 
future of the Dark Continent. What 
Africa most needs now, he said, was not 
scientific geographers—their time has not 
yet come—but men capable of founding 
colonies, men of the type of John Smith, 
Cortes, and Cecil Rhodes. There is no 
question, he argues, of settling Africa with 
white men in the near future ; what must 
be done is to open up trade routes into the 
interior; to apply to it the mechanical in- 
struments of civilization, such as railroads 
and steamers; to improve the condition of 
the blacks; and to make the country fit for 
colonization hereafter. And he spoke of 
the steamboats already on the Congo, and 
of the railroad that is not yet finished. 
Cecil Rhodes he regards as easily the 
greatest man in Africa, and one of the 
greatest of thecentury. “ Think,” said he, 
“of the career of this remarkable man, yet 
in his comparative youth. An Eton boy of 
nineteen, he seemed to be doomed to an 
early grave. Sentto South Africaasa last 
resort, his physicians hoped that the dry 
and bracing air might prolong his life for 
awhile. He speedily recovered from his 
pulmonary tendencies, and in the possession 
of a few shares in one of the diamond 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


diggings he rapidly made his way to fort- 
une, influence, political importance among 
those states, until now he is Premier of 
Cape Colony at forty-two, and is possessed 
of over thirty millions of dollars, and sus- 
tains official relations with the Privy Coun- 
cil to the Crown. In person he is a very 
impressive man. Of good height, broad 
shoulders, well proportioned, resolute car- 
riage, a keen and kindly eye, strong chin, 
brown beard and mustaches, his figure 
would be striking in any company of men, 
however famous or potential. If the un- 
expected does not happen, if there come 
not a great break in his career, a sudden 
Black Friday as it were, and if the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the South African States 
does not come to a sudden halt from over- 
exploitation, or from the failure of minerals 
or precious gems, I fail to see how Cecil 
Rhodes can be prevented from becoming 
the most dazzling colonial personality of 
our time.” Praise from Sir Hubert is 
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praise indeed, and after this tribute from 
Mr. Stanley, Americans will take a keener 
interest than ever in the fortunes of the 
Cape Colony premier. 

Asked as to the future of home rule— 
Mr. Stanley was recently elected to Par- 
liament as a Unionist—he pointed out 
that in Parnell the Irish had lost their only 
resolute and reliable leader, who was able 
to hold the Irish Nationalists together as 
a compact mass ; that the members of the 
different factions had made a campaign 
against his supremacy because of moral 
lapses at the very moment when the cun- 
ning Gladstone was seeking to throw off 
an intolerable alliance with the intrepid 
Irishman known as the Uncrowned King 
of the Emerald Isle. It was this foolish 
play into the hands of Gladstone that 
postponed a liberal movement for that 
island almost indefinitely. The moment 
the authority was gone the fragments of 
Irish home rule fell asunder. Mr. Stanley 
will return to England in December and 
resume his duties as a member of Parlia- 
ment. He looks the picture of healthy 
vigor, and apparently has many years of 
labor and usefulness before him. 

* * 
* 

ANOTHER interesting visitor whom the 
autumn has brought us is Hall Caine, the 
novelist. He comes asa delegate fromthe 
British Society of Authors to bring about, 
if possible, a better understanding between 
Canada and England regarding the Cana- 
dian copyright law, and will also travel ex- 
tensively in the States. Mr. Caine’s fame 
and success are a product of the last ten 
years, but he is by far the most striking 
and unique personality to be found among 
British men of letters. He is by birth a 
Manxman, and is now in his early forties. 
He is rather under middle height, is slen- 
der and spare, and is active even to rest- 
lessness. He has long, curling, auburn 
hair, and wears a full beard and mustache, 
which are of a more ruddy hue than his 
hair. His face is pale, his mouth is sensi- 
tive, and his eyes are rather sunken, but 
very bright, and indicate a nervous tem- 
per. He wasthe son of poor parents, had 
little schooling, and went to the task of 
earning his own living early in life. He 
was trained as an architectural draughts- 
man, but also taught school a little and 
dreamed a great deal. Like others, he 
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drifted from amateur newspaper efforts 
into journalism, and through this into 
book-work. His first novels made no stir 
and not much moremoney. “ The Deem- 
ster” brought him attention; “The Bond- 
man” assured his vocation for life, and 
“The Manxman” has made his fortune. 
The famous novelist has yielded grace- 
fully to the advances of the American re- 
porter, and what he says makes good 
“copy.” Believing that a fiction-writer 
should not criticise other workers in the 
same field, he has declined to talk about 
American authors, but he has chatted 
freely and most interestingly of his own 
methods of work. “I am a creature of 
impulses,” says he. “I go for long times 
without doing anything, and then for long 
times I work constantly. During the first 
part of a working spell I am bringing to- 
gether in my mind a great mass of details, 
and trying to form from them the general 
plan of my story. Then I have to read a 
great deal to get the general information 
which I find 1 need. Then I get this all 
into shape in my mind, and write a rough 
sketch of my book—perhaps as much as a 
one-volume book. ‘Then | take this up in 
parts, and reform it in my mind until I 
have it all ready to write. This is where 
I differ from mechanical workers. I have 
each part of the story written in my mind 
just as I want it to appear upon paper be- 
fore I sit down to write it. Then I have 
a theory that the manner of telling a story 
should not overshadow the matter. I be- 
lieve in literary style, but the words should 
not distract the reader’s attention from the 
purpose of the writer. An eminent Ameri- 
can, J. B. Gough, the temperance orator, 
used to tell a story which illustrates my 
meaning. When he was in England, a 
lady, who admired him very much, made 
him a present of adiamondring. In com- 
pliment to her he decided to wear it that 
night when he lectured. He noticed all 
through the lecture that he did not get a 
hold upon his audience, and that he missed 
making the points with them that he was 
accustomed to. After the lecture he 
spoke of this. ‘It was the ring,’ his 
friends said. ‘The flashing of the dia- 
mond distracted attention from what you 
said.’ The diamond flashes of words 
should not be allowed to distract attention 
from the writer’s thoughts.” All of which 
is sensible and to the point. Still, many of 
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us should like to learn the Manx story-teller’s 
private opinion of William Dean Howells. 
* 


* 

DespITE the untimely illness of Richard Mans- 
field, which, for the time being, has robbed 
our stage of its most versatile and ambitious 
actor, and the one who gives the finest 
promise of future greatness, the current 
theatrical season has opened in lively 
fashion. Several really good plays have / 
seen their first production dur- 
ing the last month. In “The 
Queen’s Necklace” at Daly’s 
Mrs. Potter has given an- 
other signal display of the 
brilliant and uneven art 
that makes her in some 
respects the most in- 
teresting actress now 
before the public ; 
the annual New 
York engagement 
of Joseph Jeffer- 
son has been made 
the occasion of a 
professional trib- 
ute to the quaint 
and tender genius 
of the veteran com- 
edian as fitting in 
form and as impos- 
ing as it was de- 
served, and the 


American tour of 
Sir Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen 
h Terry hasopened 
# most auspicious- 
# ly. Sir Henry left 
us a plain citizen 
and returnsa bar- 
onet, but, with 
characteristic 
common-sense, 
wears his new hon- 
ors easily and 
™ gracefully. He does 
not believe that the 
stage has seen its best 
f days, and says so plainly. 
are always grumbling,” says he, 
¥ “and generally about the past having 
been better than the present. If it isn’t 
the plays, it’s the actors, and the the- 
atre-goers of one day are very likely to 
compare an actor to one of his prede- 
cessors, to the disadvantage of the pres- 
ent actor. The one that went before is 
always remembered as better than his 
successors. With the drama it is the 
same way. I cannot see that the plays 
”, of ten or fifteen years ago were superior 
to those that are written now. ‘They 
seem to me as good. People say that 
actresses have to go back to the older 
) pieces when they want to find characters 
in which to do themselves justice. But 
there is Pinero, who, in ‘The Second 
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Mrs. Tanqueray’ and ‘The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,’ is said to have written 
two parts which are splendid women’s 
roles. Unfortunately I have never seen 
either of these pieces, but I am not inclined 
to believe that the drama of to-day is in- 
ferior to what has been written. The com- 
plaint against it is the usual thing that one 
must always expect to hear. We are all 
very likely to praise what has gone before 
at the expense of the present.” 

And Sir Henry is right. It may be 
added, in passing, that he has lost none of 
his early fondness for hard work, and his 
plans for the future are rich in promise. 
He is studying now the role of Brutus, in 
** Julius Caesar,” with which his next sea- 
son at the Lyceum Theatre in London will 
open. The play has not been given in 
London for many years. Ellen Terry 
will play Portia, and after this will come 
the production of “ Madame Sans Géne,” 
in which Irving is to play Napoleon and 
Miss Terry the title-role. | Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Langtry, the famous—I was going to 
say notorious—Jersey Lily, has cancelled 
all her engagements, and announced her 
final retirement from the stage. At the 
same time she has begun in California, 
where she claims a legal residence, a suit 
for divorce from her husband. This truly 
remarkable woman has just turned forty. 
When she was tweniy she was married to 
Edward Langtry, an Irishman of small 
means, at the home of her father, the Rev. 
W. C. Le Breton, dean of the Isle of Jersey. 
She went to London, where her beauty 
won for herthe highest social honors. The 
Prince of Wales and the ultra-fashionable 
set approved of her, and socially she was 
a success from that moment. Her social 
position and her ambition outgrew her 
means and those of her husband and 
father. The stage was suggested, and 
fashionable London, which had bowed be- 
fore the beautiful woman. made her the- 
atrical venture a monetary success from 
the first. The critics werecold at first, but 
the box-office receipts were immense. 
Stories not flattering to the actress were 
whispered about during the earlier years 
of her life on the stage, and finally printed. 
She sued a London weekly, and had the 
editor imprisoned for criminal libel. Fa- 
mous painters begged her to sit for them, 
and she did. The world talked of her 


classical head and her peerless neck. She 
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appeared first at the Haymarket in “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” in 1881. London 
bought the seats for $25 apiece. She 
might have married a coronet had she not 
been the wife of Edward Langtry, known 
to fame then, as now, chiefly as “ Mrs. 
Langtry’s husband.” Mrs. Langtry came 
to America first in October, 1882, and 
opened at Wallack’s Theatre as Hester 
Grazebrook in “The Unequal Match.” 
Since then her career, both on and off the 
stage, has been familiar to all newspaper 
readers, and has confirmed the ancient 
saw that “ All is not gold that glitters.” 

* 

* 

In the excitement attending the hotly 
contested campaigns in the several States, 
the fact seems to have been lost sight of 
that when Congress meets next month the 
Republicans, while controlling the House, 
will be two votes short of a majority in the 
Senate, and must look for these to the 
Populists. The six Populist senators are 
Peffer, of Kansas, Allen, of Nebraska, 
Jones and Stewart, of Nevada, Butler, of 
North Carolina, and Tillman, of South 
Carolina. Four of these senators were 
former Republicans and two former Demo- 
crats; and should the Populist senators 
vote as individuals, the Republicans would 
probably win. Should,on the other hand, 
the six Populists vote together, an alliance 
with the Democrats would be much more 
likely than one with the Republicans for 
two reasons: first, because a large number 
of the Democratic senators have populistic 
leanings ; and second, because for two 
years to come the patronage of the federal 
government will be in the hands of Demo- 
crats, and senators on friendly relations 
with the administration can hope for more 
for their constituents than senators who, 
without the justification of party principle, 
are arrayed against it. Should the Popu- 
list senators, as some Populist leaders ex- 
pect, refuse to make an alliance with either 
political party, their former Republican 
friends may be unable to organize the Sen- 
ate, and there would be a deadlock over the 
offices, with the Populists in practical con- 
trol. In such a case, the six senators 
named are sure to claim a large share of 
public attention during the coming win- 
ter months. Senator Peffer is a harmless 
mediocrity, but his five colleagues are 
men of unusualabi.., ar force of charac. 
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ter. Butler and Tillman, although new to 
the Senate, have made their mark in their 
own States, and Allen is perhaps the ablest 
man the Populist movement has thus far 
brought to the front. ‘The masterful per- 
sonality of Senator Stewart has recently 
been pictured in these pages, and his col- 
league, John P. Jones, a sturdy and hard- 


and picturesque figure in nation- 
al politics. Allin all, lively times 
are promised in Washington be- 
fore the winter ends. 


HENRY IRVING. 


None of the pending State campaigns 
have aroused keener interest than the 
one in Ohio, where Asa Bushnell, Re- 
publican, and James E. Campbell are 
rival candidates for governor, and with 
reason; for should Mr. Campbell triumph 
at the polls, or even materially reduce the 
Republican majority of last year, he will 
at once become a leading presidential pos- 
sibility, with an excellent prospect of carry- 
ing off the honors in the next national con- 
' vention of his party. Ex-Governor Camp- 
i bell is not as young a man as some of his 
photographs would seem to indicate. He 

was born in July, 1843, and the lines of care 
onhis face,mos_ -fv.. “ch, it should be said, 


headed Welshman, has long been a virile 


have appeared there since he first became 
a candidate for governor in 1889, are ex- 
pressive of the fact that he has lived up 
pretty well to his years in the experience of 
American politics. The only office of im- 
portance that he held before that of gov- 
ernor was that of congressman from the 
district around Hamilton, where he lives. 
He was first elected to Congress in 1883, 
and was re-elected in 1885 and 
1887. The last time he ran there 
\. seemed no possible chance of his 

\, election. The Republicans had 


ELLEN TERRY. 


rearranged his district, and they felt sure 
of a majority of at least one thousand 
five hundred. But when the votes were 
counted it was found that Campbell had 
won by a majority of two. This proof of 
his popularity made himthe most available 
person to lead the Democrats against For- 
aker in 1889, in which fight he was success- 
ful. He was defeated by McKinley when 
a candidate for re-election three years 
later, but is making a splendid fight this 
year, and his followers predict his success 
He is courteous in manner, thorough in his 
acquisition of detail, and of the highest in- 
tegrity of character. He is a good, clear, 


logical speaker, and as a lawyer has few 
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superiors. Mrs. Campbell, when she lived 
in Washington, was one of the few wives 
of congressmen who made a definite im- 
pression on the society of the capital. 
During the first Cleveland administration, 
she, Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. Whitney 
were the three most conspicuous and pop- 
ular women in Washington. She is state- 
ly, tall and dark. She has fine gray eyes, 
with black lashes and brows, 
and black hair that is showing 
a little gray over the temples. 
Educated in a_ political fam- 
ily, she knows every local and 
national party leader of con- 
sequence, and has proved her- 
self of immense assistance to 
her husband in politics. 
Should fortune favor his po- 
litical ambitions, she would 
make an admirable mistress 
of the White House. 
* 
* A 
SENATOR Quay’s declared 

purpose to oppose the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Cameron may 
result in the latter’s political 
downfall and the erasement 
from the roll of the Senate 
of the fine Scotch name which 
has stood there uninterrupt- 
edly for nearly thirty years. 
It used to be Cameron and 
Quay in the Republican poli- 
tics of Pennsylvania; for sev- 
eral years it has been Quay 
and Cameron; and nowit looks 
as if hereafter it was to be 
Quay alone. At no time dur- 
ing the recent desperate con- 
test for the control of the 
Republican organization in 
Pennsylvania, which ended in 
a complete victory for the 
Beaver statesman — so his friends assert — 
did Cameron indicate to his followers his 
desire to see Quay succeed. On the 
contrary, Cameron was not only indiffer- 
ent, but ran away from the fight, not car- 
ing whether Quay came out on top or was 
overborne and smashed by his rivals. 
This is not the first time, Quay’s followers 
allege, that Cameron has run away from a 
contest in which Quay staked his all. 
Ten years ago Quay determined to run 
for State Treasurer as a step toward his 


election to the United States Senate. He 
consulted Cameron, but the latter strongly 
advised against it, even going so far as to 
tell Quay that he would surely be defeated 
if he went before the people. Cameron’s 
advice was disregarded, however, and 
Quay made a most spirited canvass and 
won. The day following the convention 
which nominated Quay for State Treas- 
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urer, Cameron left for the Pacific coast, 
and remained there from May of that year 
until the day of election in November 
which brought a triumph for Quay. The 
victorious State Treasurer, it is said, felt 
like toppling the house of Cameron over 
at that time, but he forgave Cameron’s 
timidity. This year Cameron again took 
himself out of the State, leaving his cv! 
league to fight his battle single-handed. 
He will not be forgiven this time, and will 
not be returned to the Senate if Quay can 
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prevent it—which he probably can. Cam- 
eron’s defeat would be in some respects 
a public loss, for he is a man of force 
and quality. In the Senate he is well 


thought of, and no man can do more in 
the way of legislation than he can. 


He 


has got a level head, good judgment, and 
is trusted by his associates. These are 
stronger qualities than a glib tongue. 
* 
* 

Quay’s party victory in Pennsylvania 
has been no less complete than that of 
ex-Senator Platt in New York; but while 
the former pursues politics as a vocation, 
with the latter it is an avocation. Mr. 
Platt’s friends and enemies have often 
been puzzled as to the real motive for his 
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interest in politics. He was plumply asked 
this question once at a dinner, and he 
replied: “I just saw you take a glass of 
champagne. What did you take it for?” 

“Oh, it was pleasant and stimulates me.” 

“ That’s why I’min politics,” replied Mr. 
Platt. “It stimulates me.” 

“ Politics, in other words, is 
Mr. Platt’s fun, and the harder 
he is opposed by his natural 
enemies, the Democrats, and 
the factional enemies in his own 
party, the harder he fights and 
the more he is stimulated. Mr. 
Platt is now somewhat bent 
in form, his hair has become 
gray and thin on top, and he 
has a look of ill-health. In fact, 
he is aging rapidly, and as he 
grows old he more and more 
surprises those who see him for 
the first time. He is one ot 
those men who in personal ap- 
pearance do not, and never did, 
suggest intellectual strength. 
His manner at times is appar- 
ently shy, and this mannerism 
growsupon him. He suggests, 
now that he is past sixty, the 
bank cashier who has passed 
his life amid figures, and who 
has no other existence outside 
of his family than that which 
he finds in ledgers, discounts 
and bank statements. It is 
perhaps the most amazing feat- 
ure of Mr. Platt’s career for 
the past ten years that, while 
he has regained and increased 
his political strength, he has 
also developed a business ca- 
pacity which has brought to 
him the respect of the mer- 
cantile community. There are 
different estimates of his wealth, 
and he probably himself would be unable 
accurately to state it, as much of his prop- 
erty is invested and is awaiting future 
developments. But he is generally placed 
among the millionaires. He is engaged 
in a vast number of enterprises which 
would of themselves be sufficient to absorb 
the time of most business men, with noth- 
ing left for politics. Mr. Platt never ex- 
pects to nold a political office again unless 
some President should make him secretary 
of the treasury. It has been a life-long 
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ambition of his to serve 
in that office during an 
administration, and it is 
no secret that he was 
grievously disappointed 
when President Harrison 
caused him to be informed 
that it would be impos- 
sible to appoint a man so 
near Wall Street as Mr. 
Platt is to that office. 

* % 

* 

Ir will be a remarkable 
gathering that on Novem- 
ber 12th will celebrate in 
this city the eightieth 
birthday of Elizabeth Ca- 
dy Stanton. It is not so 
many years since the still 
beautiful but now white- 
haired woman was, with 
Susan B. Anthony, her 
colleague for nearly half 
a century, the target for 
jibes and sneers, the butt 
of all small-brained para- 
graphists when nothing 
else offered upon which 
to sharpen their wits. But 
times have changed; the 
world certainly moves. 
Mrs. Stanton has not al- 
tered, except to grow old- 
er and less active than 
formerly, though still re- 
taining all her clearness 
of brain, all the force 
apparently of her trained 
intellect. Miss Anthony also remains 
strong, true to her convictions, loyal, de- 
voted, faithful as ever. But the world 
views them with different eyes. It forgets 
that they were ever “coarse” and “ mas- 
culine,” had “loud voices,” and carried 
“big cotton umbrellas.’’ It showers upon 
them good fortune, and praises in old age 
the beauty and nobility of character it 
denied they possessed a generation ago. 
Mrs. Stanton was born in Johnstown, N.Y., 
the daughter of Judge Daniel Cady and 
Margaret Livingston, his wife. She was 
educated in a class of boys at the Johns- 
town Academy, and afterward at Miss 
Willard’s Seminary in Troy, N. Y. Her 
own experiences turned her attention to 
the difficulties and disabilities of women 
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and aroused her strong indignation. Had 
she been a boy, her father would have 
trained her with the greatest care for the 
legal profession. As it was, she was turned 
loose amidst Coke and Blackstone in her 
father’s office, but her mental activity, her 
independent lines of thought, and really 
splendid forensic faculties, aided by a fund 
of ready wit, were more subjects for joking 
with her father than for laying the foun- 
dation for future eminence, although he 
was very proud of his clever daughter. In 
1840 she married Henry B. Stanton, and 
went with him to London to attend the 
World's Anti-Slavery Convention held in 
that city, and which stirred the pulse of 
the universe. Subsequently they settled 
in Seneca Falls, and it was from that point 
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that the call for the first suffrage conven- 
tion was issued, bringing together three 
women destined to exert an important in- 
fluence upon the succeeding years and 
their events—Mrs. Stanton, Lucretia Mott 
and Miss Anthony. Since that time the 
lives of two have been wrought in together, 
although they have had their separate in- 
terests, enterprises and ambitions. 
* * 


A story of Mark Twain which I recent- 
ly heard is well worth telling. It happened 
when he was local editor of the Enterprise at 
Virginia City, Nevada. One of the features 
of the city at that time, and during the 
whole time Twain was with the paper, was 
a series of robberies which occurred in the 
“divide” between Virginia City and Gold 
Hill, only a short distance beyond, and 
one night the printers in the office conclud- 
ed to put up a job on Mark and rob him. 
He was going to Gold Hill to deliver a lect- 
ure, and that night was selected. Joseph 
Goodman, business manager of the Zxéer- 
prise, accompanied him, and before start- 
ing asked him if he hadn’t better take a 
revolver, but he said there was no danger, 
and the two started off afoot. They made 
the trip, not over two miles, and Mark made 
his speech and about $70, and then they 
started home. All went well till they 
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reached the summit, and then the deadly 
footpads bounced out and in numbers sur- 
rounded the two men. Goodman was 
posted, but Mark was innocent. They 
made him hold up his hands, and then they 
took every portable article they could find 
about him except his clothes. They were 
in no hurry, and the poor humorist had to 
hold up his hands till they weighed a ton 
and nearly dragged the muscles off his 
bones. Intime, however, they left him, 
and he and Goodman reached town about 
midnight, stopping at various bar-rooms to 
brace up and narrate the news of the out- 
rage. ‘This gave the robbers ample time 
to get in ahead of the robbed city editor, 
and when he had reached the office and 
told his story again, he fell exhausted into 
a chair, and then some kind-hearted lister.er 
handed him his own stolen handkerchief, 
tied carefully about his personal effects— 
keys, money, pocket-knife and chewing 
tobacco—and the joke that had been put 
up on him dawned upon Mark. He stood 
it like a little man, too; but it did not turn 
out so well, for he was quite warm when 
the robbers stopped him, and the strained 
position and the long wait in the night air 
took a deeper hold of him, and the joke 
was followed by several weeks of pneu- 
monia, which resulted in his being sent 
downto San Francisco as a special, and 
later to the Sandwich Islands for the pur 

pose of getting him on his feet again. It 
was the making of him, too, for he spread 
out in this wider field, and by pen and 
voice he made enough to return to Virginia 
City with several thousand dollars, and 
when the Quaker City was ready to take 
the innocents abroad, Mark was ready to 
take passage, and since that time he has 
been pretty well known. 

THE nomination of General Horatio C. 
King for Secretary of State by the Demo- 
crats of New York again brings into active 
politics an honored and historic name, for 
the general’s father was a member of 
Buchanan’s cabinet and long an influential 
party leader. Born in Maine in 1837, the 
son studied law in the office of Edwin M. 
Stanton, and during the war rose to the 
rank of major in the volunteer service. 
Since 1865 he has been resident of Brook- 
lyn. His Republican rival, General John 
Palmer, is also a veteran of the war and 
ex-commander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 
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A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


(Chapter 111.—Concluded.) 


:* was the broken stock of a gun, but the 

barrel was not far off. ‘The murderer 
had carried it a few yards more, and then 
tossed it into aditch. ‘The sliver and piece 
of gun-lock found at the place of the mur- 
der fitted the other portions of the weapon 
perfectly. It was a small fowling-piece, 
percussion-cap lock, very small bore, rough 
made, full stock, not varnished, and with 
brass trimmings. 

As the police and others who had ar- 
rived while the search was in progress 
were returning to the highway with the 
body and the pieces of weapon, one of the 
party noticed and called attention to the 
fact that a young elm-tree, standing just 
over the spot of the tragedy, had been 
stricken by lightning during the storm of 
the previous night. No importance was 
then attached to the discovery, and, but 
for after-developments, it would have been 
noted merely as a coincidence. 

Tracks led from the lane toward the 
line of the Great Western Railway. There 
the assassin—if the tracks were his—had 
evidently taken to the rails, and between 
the railway ties and the hard, gravelly 
nature of the bed in which they were laid 
it was impossible to trace him further. 

A large reward was offered, and the po- 
lice went to work with a determination to 
ferret out the murderer. That they would 
probably succeed, with such a tell-tale clew 
as the instrument of death to direct them, 
there could be but little doubt. The cor- 
oner’s jury, however, was obliged to con- 
tent itself with a verdict of murder “by 
a person or persons unknown,” and when, 
three days later, the body of the Honora- 
ble Edward Ledyard Powell was borne to 
Radbourne churchyard, to be laid at rest 
with his ancestors, the law had not yet laid 
its heavy hand on the guilty. 


IV. 


DUST TO DUST. 


The four crowned heads in stone, pro- 
jecting from the four corners of the tower 


of Radbourne church, had never, since 
they were placed there in Roman Catho- 
lic times, four hundred years before, over- 
looked a scene of such solemnity as en that 
sweet forenoon in May. ‘The churchyard, 
with its quaint old gravestones and sculpt- 
ured slabs, beneath which slept the es- 
quires and yeomanry of adozen generations, 
was thronged with mourners and sight-seers 
from near and far. The gentry and farm- 
ers of Wilts and Berks, for many a mile 
around, gathered to pay the final tribute of 
respect to their neighbor and friend, and 
to express by their presence their horror of 
the deed which deprived him of life. The 
numerous tenantry, in solemn procession, 
followed the remains into the church. 
Most of them felt real sorrow, for Mr. 
Powell had not been an oppressive land- 
lord, and the relation existing for many 
generations between his ancestry and their 
own formed the basis of an attachment 
which is the strongest link of English con- 
servatism. A peculiar feature was the pres- 
ence of some of the squires in hunting 
garb and riding-whip in hand. ‘They 
seemed to think that the best evidence of 
their affection for him who had been with 
them in many a hunt was to come im the’ 
attire they had worn on those occasions so 
dear to the hearts of the gentry—on the 
same principle, perhaps, that soldiers turn 
out with martial parade to the funeral of 
comrade or commander. 

For one class there was no room. Poor 
Hodge stood outside the churchyard, if he 
found time to be there at all, and looked 
with reverent and ignorant awe upon the 
evidence that the Squire, after all, was as 
mortal as he. 

The sunshine crept softly through the 
stained-glass windows, as the choir intoned 
the familiar anthem: “ Lord, let me know 
my end, and the number of my days”; and 
as a mellowed ray rested like a halo of 
sanctity upon my father’s head, I thought 
that he was indeed the ideal of an apostle. 

Then, as the coffin was borne to the 
tomb, a linnet trilled its sweetest lay from 
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the hedge of the rectory garden, and the 
robinstwittered and thrushes carolled inthe 
fresh beauty of the early English summer. 
But above the vocal charms of nature rose 
the warning admonition that “ Man that 
is born of woman hath but a short time to 
live, and isfullof misery. . . . He fleeth 
as it were a shadow.” And under the 
spreading elms of the old churchyard, with 
these words ringing in our ears, the body 
of the murdered gentleman was laid in the 
sepulchre of his fathers—“ earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 


V 
THE MIDNIGHT CONFESSION, 


The evening after the funeral we retired 
early to rest. It was a warm, still moon- 
light night. The tower of Radbourne 
church stood out grim and gaunt against 
the cloudless sky, and with my brain ex- 
cited by the terrible event which was in 
every one’s mind I almost imagined that 
the four kings’ heads in stone were four 
human heads stuck on the tower, as traitors 
heads used to be exposed at Temple Bar. 

Shaking off the morbid phantasy, I was 
about to turn from my-window to bed, 
when I saw a shadow outlined against the 
tower wali. It moved. It was the shadow 
of a man, and he was approaching the rec- 
tory gate. As he drew nearer, I saw that 
he was a white-haired old man, clad in the 
rude attire of a farm-laborer. The peak 
of a dilapidated cap overcast his face, so 
that I could not discern his features. He 
came slowly, and as if weary, up the path 
to the porch, and I heard the knocker 
gently descend on the door. Then I heard 
father quietly step out from his bedroom 
and go downstairs, instead of arousing the 
servant from her sleep in the attic. I fol- 
lowed on tiptoe, for curiosity,and in some 
degree anxiety, were aroused in my mind 
regarding the untimely visitor. 

“ Measter,” said the old man, humbly, 
and in a feeble voice—* can I speak with 
thee?” 

Father seemed to recognize him, and 
answered kindly: “Yes, Alfred. You can 
come in. I am alone”—and he ushered 
the old man into the vestibule, where 
chairs were always ready for visitors in 
waiting. I stood at the half-open door of 
the parlor, where I could see and hear 
without being seen. I do not know what 
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impelled me to listen. At first I was on 
the point of retreating, but then the thought 
came that in going back I might make a 
noise and attract attention, and then father 
might be offended with me for having 
come downstairs at such an hour and on 
such an occasion. But the more I listened 
the more absorbed I became in the visitor’s 
strange and dreadful narration. 

Father left the front door open, as he 
invited the caller to sit down. ‘The moon- 
light streamed in from the porch on the 
old man’s face and his straggling white 
locks. He held his worn-out cap on the 
knees of his corduroys, and his pale feat- 
ures quivered and his fingers twitched 
as he poured his story into father’s listen- 
ing ear in the provincial dialect of North 
Wilts. 

“ Measter,” said the old man, “mony a 
time I’ve ’eard thee zay confession’ war 
good vor the sawl, an’ that a mun owt to 
tell th’ wrong ’e ha’ dun. Measter”’ (and 
I thought I saw a tear glisten in the moon- 
light on the old man’s face), “ I’ve a vear- 
ful story to tell thee. But I cannat ‘elp 
tellin’ it, or my old ’ead ’Il bust. 

“Thee remembers the day I war zent to 
the treadmill vor poachin’. ‘T’year, measter, 
makes vivty year I’d worked vor Measter 
Edmund, o’ Lytton Bassett, an’ vor ’is 
vather avore ’im; an’ ’e ‘ad no better mun 
in the rick-barken* or the harvest vield than 
old Alfred Jenkins. An’ in all them year 
there war narra one I axed vor ’elp fram 
th’ workus, ’cept the time th’ wummun 
war dyin’, thirteen year ago. Then they 
gied one an’ sixpunce a week, an’ ten shil- 
lin’ toward the vuneral. An’ now, measter, 
I’m sixty-vive year old, last Vebry, an’ 
voar munth ago, it war, Measter Edmund 
zed to me I must look to th’ workhus. ’E 
said I war too old to do ’is work, an’ the 
parish owt to take care o’ me. An’ I zed 
I war willin’ to choor + about the ’ouse an” 
garn’e, f an’ we’d live on dunch-dumplin’, $ 
Mary an’ me. But Measter Edmund zed 
no—’e paid rates, ’e zed, an’ the parish 
must take care o’ ’is old ’ands. 

“Ah! measter, I went ’ome that night 
feelin’ terrible. I ’ad my sheare o’ the 
todge || that day at Measter Edmund’s, but 
there war nothin’ in th’ ’ouse vor Mary an’ 


* The rick-yard, or place where hay and corn are stacked. 
+ Chore Garden, 
§ A dumpling made of flour and water. 
| Gruel or porridge. 
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the baby.” (The old man broke down fora 
moment in sobs; then he resumed.) “ My 
poor Mary! Thee knows thee burrid ’er 
mun a year ago. She ’adn’t nothin’ to eat, 
an’ the little chit* war a-cryin,’ an’ it war 
bitter cold athin an’ athout.t 

“ An’ Mary zed: ‘ Father, let us go to 
th’ workhus. I feel quite leer,{ an’ I can’t 
bear to zee baby starvin’!’ An’ I zed: 
‘T’ll starve avore I'll go to th’ workhus! 
Dwon’t thee kueow Zeb. Angell zed it’s 
better on the treadmill than in th’ work- 
hus?’ 

“ An’ my poor Mary zed: ‘ Father, I’ve 
’ad nothin’ to eat sin’ yester’ evenin’, an’ 
there’s not a drop o’ milk in my: breast 
vor baby. An’ ’e cries an’ cries, father, 
an’ my ragged shawl can ’ardly keep un 
warm.’ 

“ An’ I gathered some bavins,§ an’ made 
a vire, an’, zed I: ‘ Mary, I kneow w’ere I 
can ketch an ’ar’,|| over in Squire Powell’s 
wood.’ An’ Mary began to cry, an’ zed: 
‘Oh, father! They'll zend thee to jail! 
They'll zend thee to jail!’ An’ I zed: 
‘Mary, dwon’t th’ ’ar’ b’long to me az 
much az to Squire Powell? Didn’t God 
make th’ ’ar’? An’ dwon’t the good 
book that the parson reads tell that God 
made the beasts forth’ use o’ mun? Squire 
Powell willna’ miss th’ ’ar’.’ 

“ An’ [ went tothe bur’,™ an’ zeta trap, 
an’ watched. An’ th’ ’ar’ war cowt i’ th’ 
trap, an’ I killed un, an’ ’urried ’ome wi’ 
un. 
“ An’ Mary zed: ‘Oh, father! ’urry an’ 
cook un, vor baby be gettin’ weak. ’E 
dwont cry like ’e did. ’E only moans, an’ 
’e’s shut ’is eyes, an’ I’m aveard ’e’l! die!’ 

“ An’ I put on more bavins, an’ ’ung th’ 
pot on the vire, an’ begun skinnin’ th’ ’ar’. 
An’ there coom a knock at the door, an’ 
avore I cood ans’er un, the door war 
pushed in, an’ two keepers rushed in. 

“ An’ one keeper shouted: ‘I’ve cowt 
thee at last, thee villain! Thee’ll go to 
the treadmill vor this !’ 

“ An’ wi’ that ’e an’ t’other keeper took 
’old o’ me, an’ they picked up th’ ’ar’, an’ 
started. 

“ An’ Mary zet up a terrible cry, an’ 
begged ’em to let me go, an’ one o’ ’em ’e 
sez: ‘If thee dwon't be still, wench, we'll 
take thee too.’ An’ they pulled me along 


+ Within and without, 
§ Untrimmed fagots. 
Burrow. 


* Little baby. 
tI faint with hunger. 
hare, 


to the door, an’ took me to the lock-up. 
An’ the last I ’eard Mary cry war: ‘Oh, 
Father! father! Baby! baby !’” 


Vi. 
MARY AND THE BABY. 


For two or three minutes the old man 
was overcome by the emotion which the 
thought of the sufferings of his daughter 
and grandchild aroused. Then rallying 
himself by an effort, he resumed: 

“Thee kneows, measter, I war zent to 
the treadmill vor three months. Az zoon 
az I got out I started vor the cot to zee 
Mary an’ the baby. “lIwar a lang tramp 
fram Swindon station vor Alfred’s old legs. 
Radbourne ne'er looked prettier. May- 
be ’twar ’coz I’’ad been zo long ’athin stone 
walls.. The may* war a-blowin’,t an’ the 
primrose peeped fram under th’ ’edge, an’ 
the mauthernf looked out fram the meadow 
at me wi’ its big round eye, as if to zay: 
‘Welcoom, old Alfred! Welcoom back to 
Radbourne! ’An’ then I zaw the little cot 
w’ere I ’ad lived zo many year, an’ w’ere I 
browt Maria, my old wummun, vorty year 
ago, an’ were Mary war born, an’ Joe, my 
son, that’s been burrid this ten year.—’Ow 
glad I war to zee the little ome, wi’ the roses 
buddin’ at one corner, an’ the bleedin’- 
‘eart$ an’ the ‘oney-suckles climbin’ t’other 
side ! 

“An’ sez I, ‘Mary’ll run to the door 
w’en she zees me, an’ ’old up baby, just 
like she used to. An’ I kept lookin’ an’ 
lookin’ to zee the door aupen’| an’ Mary 
coom. 

“ But I didn’t zee nobody, an’ I begun 
to feel kind o’ leer about the ’eart, vor I 
thot maybe Mary ’ad gone to th’ workhus. 
An’ w’en I coom to the door I knocked; 
but there war no anser. An’ I knocked 
agen, an’ no anser. Then I went to a 
winder an’ looked in. An’ there war ne’er 
a blink® on th’ ’earth, an’ nobody an’ 
nothin’, but the scraps o’ things we ’ad 
used vor cookin’, an’ the straw in one cor- 
ner vor a bed, just as I ’ad left un. 

“An’ then a naybor coom runnin’ up, an’ 
’e sez: ‘I’ve bad word vor thee, Alfred '’ 

“ An’ I sez: ¢ Wot be un—tell me—w’ere 
be Mary an’ the baby ?’ 

“ An’ ’e kind o’ valtered an’ I sez, hun- 
gry-like: ‘Speak, mun ! Speak, I tell thee!’ 


* Hawthorne. + Blossoming. ¢ Ox eyed daisy. 
§ Wall-flower. | Open. , Spark, 
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“An’ ’e sez: ‘The baby’s dead, an’ 
Mary’s dead.’ 

“ An’ I gied one girt * cry, an’ I didn’t 
kneow any more. 

“W’en I coom to I war layin’ in Meas- 
ter Wilkins’ ’ouse, an’ the parish doctor 
war there. They ’ad just gi'en me some 
brandy. 

“The doctor says: ‘E’s coom to. Thee 
can take ’im to th’ workhus.’ 

“ An’ I sez, rousin’ up: ‘ No—no—I'll 
ne’er go to th’ workhus ! Let me go away! 
I'll make my livin’ zumw’ere.’ 

“ An’ the doctor sez: ‘Humph! Well, 
let ’im starve if ’e wants to.’ 

“T begged ’em to tell me bout Mary an’ 
the baby.—But maybe thee ’av’ ’eard it 
already ?” 

My father nodded sorrowfully in reply. 

But tellthee, measter, az I ’eard it, 
if thee’ll listen. The day a’ter I war zent 
to the treadmill they zent to take Mary 
an’ the baby to the workhus. An’ w’en 
they went to the little cot they vound Mary 
lyin’ dead on the straw, an’ the baby on 
‘er breast, an’ un’s little mouth tryin’ to 
get wot she ’ad not to gie. An’ just az 
they started to pick up the baby, un gave 
one moan, an’ un died.” 

The old man broke down again. I 
could hardly repress a sob, and I could 
plainly hear father’s sympathetic sigh. 


VII. 
THE POACHER’S REVENGE. 


“JT went,” the old man continued, after 
he had wiped his wrinkled cheeks with a 
ragged sleeve—“ I went to w’ere my Mary 
an’ ’er baby war burrid, an’ I swore, over 
the green grave, to be revenged.” 

“ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” I 
thought I heard my father murmur. 

«Ah, measter,” rejoined old Alfred, “it 
war no time to think o’ the beautiful things 
thee towt uz. W’en Jesus talked about 
peace an’ good-will, ’E didn’t zay it war 
wroug to poach. ’E didn’t zay my Mary 
and ’er baby must die like dogs ’coz’ I 
took a wild ’ar’. ’E didn’t zay the poor 
must starve that the rich mought ‘unt. 
Ah, measter, I tried to keep it down, but 
my ’eart zed there must be blood vor my 
Mary’s—that Measter Powell’s life shud 


* Great. 
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anser vor the two lives ’e ’ad taken fram 
me!” 

I noticed in the moonlight that my 
father started—and my own breath came 
and went with a rapidity that told the 
agitation of my mind. 

Was Mr. Powell’s murderer before us? 

“ Yes, measter, I killed hine*!” the old 
man exclaimed, as if in answer to our 
thoughts “’E killed mine, an’ I killed 
hine! I kneowed w’ere to vind a gun i’ 
the tallot ¢ at Measter Edmund’s, w’ere un 
’ad been sin’ Measter Edmund’s_ vather 
used un vor ’untin! Measter Edmund 
dwon’t care vor ’untin’, an’ ’e may a’ vorgot 
about the gun. I slipped i’ there i’ th’ 
evenin’ a’ter I coom fram ‘Vize,’{ an’ I 
took the gun, w’ich war loaded wi’ pow- 
der an’ ball. 

“The nex’ mornin’ I watched an’ zaw 
Squire Powell start ’orseback vor Zwindon. 
An’ in the a’ternoon I went an’ hid ina 
shard § w'ere Gipsy Lane be anighst the 
pike. It zoon begun to rain an’ thunner, 
an’ az I war hidlock || there, wi’ murder i’ 
my ’eart, the thunner zounded like the voice 
o’ God thee used to tell about, an’ I thot 
o’ th’ ’im my Mary used to zing—she 
learned it fram thee teachin’— 


‘««°E plants ’Is vootsteps on the zee, 
An’ rides upon the storm.’ 


An’ I thot maybe God’s voice war 1’ 
the thunner, an’ ’E war angry at me vor 


wot I meant to do. But then I zeemed to 
zee Mary an’ ’er baby, that I war gran’- 
vather to, lyin’ cold an’ dead, all vor 
Squire Powell’s ’a’, an’ I clinched the gun 
tighter, an’ I didn’t mind the thunner, an’ 
I didn’t veel the rain. 

“ An’ ’e coom ridin’ alang fast to get 
“ome; an’ ’is ’ead stuck up just as proud 
as the day ’e doomed me to the treadmill, 
an’ Mary an’ the baby to death. 

“T lifted the gun, just as ’e coom by 
me, an’ I vired vor ’is ’eart. But my ’and 
shook so that I didn’t ’it w’ere I aimed 
vor, but only in th’arm. Then ’e let fall 
the reins, an’ th’ ’orse gied a jump, an’ ’e 
war awverdrown § in the road. 

“ An’ ’e jumps up, an’ sez, in-a-rage- 
like: ‘ W’ere are you, you villain?’ 


*Him. + The loft above the barn. 
t ‘* Vize,’’ Devizes, the shire town of Wilts, where the 
jail is, and where the assizes are held. 
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“An’ I jumped thurgh* th’ ’edge, an’ 
zed: ‘’Ere I be, Measter Powell! I’m nat 
dead, tho’ Mary an’ the baby be. ‘Thee 
gied me the law vor poachin’; neow I'll gie 
thee another kind o’ lawin’.’ t 

“An’ ’e cried: ‘Ah, you scoundrel— 
you're the thief that’s poachin’ my ’ares’!” 

“An’ ’e rushed at me so fierce wi’ ’is 
ridin’-whip that I just ’ad time to take 
the gun by the stock an’ barrel, an’ gie’ ’im 
a powlt{ i’ th’’ead. ’E fowt desperd;§ but 
I kept’ ittin’ ’im wi’ the gun till un war 
broke all to bits, an’ by that time ’e war 
staggerin’! An’ ’e made a clutch at me wi’ 
one ’and, an’ cowt my frock an’ my shart, || 
pullin’ uns aupen at the breast. An’ just 
then coom a hawful flash o’ litenin’, an’ I 
didn’t kneow no more. W’en I woc®™ ’e 
war layin’ there on’ is vace an’ knees, 
dead, an’ I war layin’ aside o’ ’im.” 
VIII. 


THE MARK OF CAIN, 


The old man paused. He was laboring 
under fearful agitation; but it seemed to 
relieve his mind to reveal the dreadful 
truth, to lay open to another the secret 
that burned in his heart and brain. 

“Do you tell this to me as a minister of 
God?” asked my father, in a tone the 
gravity of which betrayed his sense of the 
awful responsibility laid upon him by the 
revelation. 

“Ah, measter,” answered old Alfred, 
with a pathos in his voice that almost com- 
pelled my sympathy for the wretched man, 
confessed murderer as he was. “Ah, 
measter, w’ere mought I coom but to thee ? 
to thee that zat at my poor ’earth, an’ 
spoke the good word to me an’ to Mary, 
an’ kissed the dear little baby, that’s dead 
now, an’ zed un must grow to be a mun, 
an’ take care o’ un’s old gran’vather—to 
thee that towt uz the zweet ’ims Mary 
used to zing, an’ told uz that in ’eaven 
there would be no workhus an’ no work, an’ 
that we would all be squires an’ ladies 
there, an’ ne’er kneow ’unger or cold?” 

The old man stopped again, and wiped 
his wrinkled cheeks with the sleeve of his 
faded frock. 

“ Mary an’ the baby are in ’eaven now,” 
he, continued. “They'll ne’er be ’ungry 
again. An’ old gran’vather wishes ’e war 


* Through. 
+ *‘ Lawing ’’ in the provincial dialect of Wilts means the 
disabling of dogs to prevent them from hunting 
tAvviolent blow. §Desperate. [|Shirt. € Awoke. 
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there, too, if ’e can get there, measter, wi’ 
the blood-mark on ’is breast.” 

“Christ’s blood can wash out all sin,” 
spoke my father solemnly, and with a tinge 
of pity in his accents. “But the sinner 
must prove himself truly penitent. It is 
your duty to surrender yourself, Alfred, 
and face the penalty which the law im- 
poses for your crime.” 

“Wot—an’ be ’anged, measter? Did 
thee not read to uz in the Good Book that 
God zet ’Is mark on Cain so that no one 
shud ’urt ’im—an’ zee, God ’a’ zet ’Is mark 
on old Alfred!” 

With the last word the old man pulled 
open the upper part of his frock, and 
there, by the clear light of the moon, shin- 
ing in through the doorway upon him, 
father saw, and I saw, the fearful brand of © 
which he spoke. 

In silhouette upon the murderer’s bosom 
was portrayed a human face—the face of 
Edward Ledyard Powell. The expression 
was one of mortal agony, of horror, of 
rage, of pain. The filling-in was a dark 
red, or purple, and there was an appear- 
ance as of blood dropping from the temple. 

My father started aghast from his chair. 
I with difficulty repressed the exclamation 
of terror which rose to my lips. 

“ Measter,” said the old man, with quiv- 
ering voice, as he averted his own gaze 
from the damning brand which Heaven 
had stamped upon him, “this mark war 
there w’en I got up from bein’ stunned by 
the litenin’. ’E pulled my shart open, as 
I told thee, just az the litenin’ struck the 
elmin-tree,* anighst which we war fitin’, 
an’ w’en I coom to there war this mark.” 

“Ah,” said my father, slowly recovering 
from his astonishment, “I understand 
now.” 

And I understood, too, for I had heard 
that the lightning sometimes makes a pho- 
tograph, or impress of’ objects, living or 
inanimate, which happen to be in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the electric stroke. Of one 
instance in particular I had read, being that 
of aman who was attacked by a savage 
dog. Just as he was giving a death-blow 
to the dog the lightning struck close by. 
The dog was killed, and when the man 
went home his wife pointed in fright to the 
dog’s grinning muzzle in silhouette on her 
husband’s forehead. 

(Zo be continued.) 


*.Elmin-tree—elm-tree, 
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THE LATEST. 


By courtesy of ‘* Standard Delineator.” 


WE are busy selecting our winter and blue, pink and blue-green, new red 
clothes, and what a worry anda _ and black being some of the combinations. 

delight it is. The plaids and buttons Fancy velvets will also be very popular. 

which will rule us this season are bewil- Our last winter’s gowns will need some 


WW 


No. 2754.—Labigs’ Waist. 


dering. For we have learned ere this that changes in order to appear up-to-date. 
if we cannot afford the plaids we must The wide skirt, however, is still spreading 
have the buttons; and to be really inthe itself, and its popularity is in no degree 
swim we should have both. The new on the wane. The swell drawing-room. 
blouses are largely of plaid taffeta, brown and reception gown requires a very wide 
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skirt, with no trimmings except a hem with 
two or three rows of stitching, or perhaps 
a little soutache braid. 

Waists, however, are very elaborately 
trimmed with revers, epaulettes and wide 
collars, and large buttons. 

These buttons may be round or almond- 
shaped, in pearl, and some are engraved 
and edged with steel, but buttons are the 
thing, this season. The cheapest are of 
horn, and small gilt buttons are also inex- 
pensive. When the latter are used eight 
or ten are set closely together. Especially 
new and elegant are the new enamelled 
porcelain buttons with heads in rococo 
style. With metal buttons you should use 
rows of small, narrow braid as an accom- 
paniment. 

Our opening cut shows a very 
pretty waist. It is arranged ona 
lining, fitted by double bust-darts, 
under-arm and side-back seams 
and a curving centre seam. The 
full fronts and full back are at- 
tached to the foundation a few 
inches below the neck. The ful- 
ness is gathered at the top and 
laid in inward-turning pleats at the 
lower edge. A graduated box- 
pleat is laid on the fronts, at each 
side of the full portion. The low- 
er portion of the basque is slight- 
ly pointed front and back. The 
sleeves are exceedingly graceful 
in their modelling, and have a® 
two-seamed closely-fitted lining. 
Above the elbow the material has 
the appearance of a douffant puff. 

Any of the pretty materials now 
shown in the shops will make 
charming evening waists, and no prettier 
model for them could be found than this 
one. 

Pretty gowns for church and calling are 
as great a necessity just now as any others, 
and as black is to be much favored for 
dresses this winter we have made use of it 
in this dress, which we show developed in 
chiffon and silk. The skirt, pattern No. 
2610, measures six and three-quarters 
yards around the bottom. It is particular- 
ly well adapted to narrow materials such 
as silk, because it is cut with nine gores, 
which are interlined with stiffening, and 
held ig the proper position by an elastic 
band around the inside of the skirt. On 
each side of the front breadth is placed a 
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band of jet passementerie edged by a ruffle 
of chiffon. The waist is cut by pattern 
No. 2471, a simple, full, round waist. 
Ornamental bands of passementerie are 
placed as bretelles back and front and 
from beneath them comes a ruffle of chif- 
fon. The simple puffed sleeve has length- 
wise ruffles of chiffon, giving it the appear- 
ance of being divided into sections. The 
neck is finished with a draped collar, and 
a large soft bow is placed upon the bosom, 
producing somewhat the effect of a yoke. 

This toilette is pre-eminently suited tothe 
slighter members of the community, its 
very befrilled condition being unsuited to 
stout figures. Strange as it may seem to 
our very young readers, this dress, so be- 
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coming to them, would be equally so to 
the thin little grandmother who.is so very 
different in appearance from themselves. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
No. 2755, Ladies’ Basque, and No. 2637, 
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yoke-line and drawn down in pleats to the 
waist. This is overlaid by a yoke which 
extends in two graduated tabs to the belt, 
where they are held by two rosettes. The 
sleeves have a shaped foundation lining, 
and the outer material is applied with a 


No. 2755.—Lap1gs’ Basque. 


Ladies’ Five-piece Skirt (with narrow front 
and side-back and wide side gores). 

The waist here illustrated has a founda- 
tion lining fitted by the usual seams. A 
smooth yoke is overlaid upon the back and 
beneath it the full back is laid in two pleats 
on each side of the centre drawn down to 
asharp point at the bottom of the basque. 
In front the fulness is gathered at the 


single under-arm seam. The outer portion 
is closed to elbow depth and above is so 
cut as to display a fancy facing and fall in 
graceful droops on each side. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
No. 2760.— French jacquard of Delft 


blue, united with black silk gimp and 
round crocheted buttons, were the materi- 
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als used effectively in the 
construction of this jaunty 
costume, which is alike suit- 

- able to the promenade, shop- 
ping or for general school 
wear. 

The back of the waist is 
fitted to the figure by means 
of side-back, under-arm and 
centre-back seams; in the 
latter is included the gradu- 
ated box-pleat which ex- 
tends from neck to waist-line. 

- The front is provided with 
a foundation-lining fitted 
with single bust-darts. The 
unique blouse portion ex- 
tends from the under-arm 
seams, the fulness above the 
bust being confined in a 
centre-front box-pleat, with 
small inward-turning pleats 
on both sides, while below 
the bust the fulness is al- 
lowed to fall loosely, droop- 
ing slightly below the belt 
to conform to the present 
demand of fashion in this 
particular. A double row 
of buttons adorns either side 
of the central box-pleat from 
the bust to the neck; the 
latter is completed by a plain 
standing collar outlined on 
both edges by a band of silk 
gimp. 

The sleeve is of the leg-o’- 

mutton order, and is made 
over a coat-sleeve lining. 
It is close fitting tothe elbow, 
whence to the arm’s-eye ex- 
tends the huge puff which 
droops slightly from the 
shoulder, attaining its great- 
est fulness on a line with the 
bust. 

‘The circular skirt is a 
pretty three-piece model with 
narrow front and wide side- 
gores, the seams at the sides 
being concealed by back- 
ward-turning pleats, while No. 2760.—Misses’ Costume. 
the fulness at the back is col- 
lected into plaits at each side of the central The model is one of the season’s favor— 
seam. The placket opening isinthe back; ites for misses’ wear, possessing as it does: 
a rounded belt outlined with gimp conceals an adaptability for any and all occasions: 
the joining between waist and skirt. where strict evening dress is not required. 
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Itis universally becoming, and is especially 
designed to mitigate the defects of that 
gaunt, awkward period of girlhood which 
demands loose effects in waists. The 
mode favors checks and mixtures rather 
than plain materials, although the latter 
would by no means develop unsatisfac- 
torily. Any of the large plaids now in 
favor would give admirable results. 

The suit for the “small boy,” as he is so 
often called by” persons who affect to be 
superior, is a very pretty 
and simple one which can 
be quite easily fashioned 
by mamma's own fingers. 

The pattern used was No. 
1351, the simulated vest 
being entirely omitted. No. 
1177 was the shirt pattern, 
but the small collar was re- 
placed by No. 2248, which 
is much larger. The suit 
is made of plain black cloth, 
andthe blouse of fine cam- 
bric. Down the centre of 


the front is a box-pleat 
, effect of embroidery edged 
by a ruffle, and the collar 


and cuffs are finished in 
the same manner. 

For evening gowns span- 
gled net is much used as a 
decoration. Another very 
beautiful trimming is white 
tulle dotted with gold beads 
and white pearls. Pearl 
and spangled embroidery 
on colored ribbons give a ~ 
very pretty effect. On some 
of the handsomest French 
evening gowns no* buttons 
are used, but in their stead 
rosettes of gold cord about 
the size of a nickel. 

New styles in capes are continually 
cropping up. The most expensive mate- 
rials are now used for these chic but 
somewhat useless wraps. 

The newest style in this article of swell 
attire is slit on the shoulder so as to give 
room for the sleeve, before the size of 
which everything must give way. These 
slits are then tied together with ribbons, 
all of which is pretty, but cold. 

Hats are smaller than in the summer, 
for which we can bethankful ; fora woman 
in a winter gale, navigating against the 
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wind with all sails spread, is a spectacle 
for gods and men. 

The shops now yield us flowers of thick 
chenille cord, which are very dressy ; also 
aigrettes of jet, steel, etc. We have seen 
some elegant toques and bonnets made en- 
tirely of beads, with chenille rosettes as 
trimming. Sometimes a bonnet will consist 
of four loops of velvet, with an aigrette ora 
bunch of flowers in the centre, and a mere 
man never Can see why it costs so much. 

Feather flowers are also 
very new. One glances 

-along the counters of a 
wholesale milliner’s and is 
surprised by the natural 
appearance of the flowers. 
Irises in all their manifold 
tints and with the kid-like 
finish which characterizes 
them in nature, roses so 
tender that one longs to 
place them in water, dah- 
lias in all their dignified 
softness, and myriads of 
other blossoms, large and 
small, all made of feath- 
ers—curled swan’s feath- 
ers. 

According to the natural 
demands of the flowers, 
these are either plain at the 
edges or finished with little 
tufts either velvety, silky, 
or, in some cases, sparkling 
with crystals which resem- 
ble dewdrops. Nothing 
more natural can possibly 
be imagined, and the result 
is that these feather flow- 
ers have fairly jumped into 
popularity. 

One of the questions 
which all mothers are ask- 

ing at this season is: What will be worn 
as headgear by very little people? The 
Dutch, Normandy and Napoleon bonnets 
are, so far as we can foretell, to be the 
favorites. Dutch caps become most chil- 
dren ; they are made of all materials, edged 
with fur, lace and silk puffs and ruffles. 

One very pretty Napoleon cap fora child 
was made of Japanese silk shirred and 
finished with ruches of footing and braid- 
ene, while the trimming was two-tone rib- 
bon, a rosette fastening the strings on 
each side of the cap. 
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T is not the intention of the writer 
to drag you through wearisome ex- 
hortations on “the superiority of wom- 
en,” nor through labyrinth-like paths of 
«Women’s Rights,” so fear not, fair reader. 
The subject in hand has to do with the 
emancipation of women from the slavery 
of worthless and unsatisfactory pretensions 
to bliss and contentment by the invention 
of a much-longed-for article of necessity. 
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fill every corner. Such fabrics, such styles 
and such gowns, so tempting, so charming , 
and so becoming, are surely excuse enough 
for our “dis-remembering” everything 
but the loveliness before us. 

The art of dressmaking has surely reached 
perfection, for all the cunning of art, all 
the wonders of machinery and all the in- 
genuity of the manufacturer having been 
combined, we can truthfully boast an era of 


As the cool autumn breezes are gently 
caressing our cheeks, and the days are 
slowly growing shorter, we become cog- 
nizant of two important facts: first, that 
the summer of ’95 is past and gone; and, 
second, that the chill winds and drifting 
snows of winter will soon be upon us. We 
have no time, therefore, for loitering to 
sigh as we fold away the airy, flimsy gowns 
which have done service during the warm 
months, for we must be “up and doing” 
with our winter outfit. No room for rec- 
ollections of past glories is left in our 
busy minds; the anticipations of the future 


artistic dressing. At the beginning of this 
delightful era women's sleeves suddenly 
became very “balloony,” and her skirt 
grew many yards wider about the hem. 
This was such a decided contrast to her 
former limp and clinging gowns that she 
very wisely accepted the new fashions with 
sensible haste. 

This was all very much as it should be; 
but just when woman had found out how 
perfectly irresistible the new styles were 
she received a tremendous “ set-back ”; 
for, alas! whilst of silks and laces, velvets 
and woollens, her choice was all-sufficient, 
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the wail soon rent the air, “ With what can 
we line our sleeves and flamboyant skirts ?”’ 
To be sure there was crinoline hair-cloth 
and buckram, and a whole string of utterly 
impossible linings which one and all were 
given a “trial,”’ but to no purpose, as was 
soon proven. They all had their faults, 
and some of them had a good many. 


Crinoline became a wreck after the slight- 
est contact with dampness, hair-cloth and 
buckram were too much for even the 
bravest and most daring of us, and so on 
through all the distenders that we vainly 
tried in the hope of finding something 
satisfying. 

At this time a lining that would eman- 
cipate us from the, misery of despair 
and disappointment was being brought to 


a state of perfection. This deliverer was 
named “Fibre Chamois,” and from the 
day it first made its bow to the world it 
has become a trusted friend and cherished 
member in our family of tried and proven. 
The erstwhile wail of what to line our 
garments satisfactorily with no longer falls 
upon our ear. With Fibre Chamois all 


things are possible. Who does not re- 
member the deplorable collapse of her 
gown lined with crinoline which hung in 
clumsy shabbiness about her limbs and 
feet? Who does not remember the ugly, 
frayed appearance of the edge of her skirt 
and seams when her lining has been of one 
of those coarse, heavy materials whose 
very look ought to be enough to convince 
one how utterly “out of the question ” 
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they are where durability and finish are 
needed, and who has not been fairly bowed 
to earth beneath her gown when the lining 
has been of buckram or hair-cloth? But 
why think of all this agony of body and 
mind? We have been set free by Fibre 
Chamois, so let us clap our hands with 
joy and be happy in the thought that, 


no matter what styles Dame Fashion may 
parade before our eyes, we need no longer 
fear her caprice, for with Fibre Chamois 
we can, with grateful assurance, attempt 
everything. One of the chief delights of 
this lining is its combination of warmth 
and lightness, making it really the only 
desirable lining for cold weather. It is 
made in such a satisfactory width, too, 
that cutting garments advantageously is 


now possible. Piecing in the middle of 
a gore is disastrous, and the wise crea- 
tor of Fibre Chamois very thoughtfully 
took count of this, and gave us a lining 
which boasts a width of sixty-four inches. 
The price is uniformly thirty-five cents 
Taking breadth and price into consider- 
ation, it will be easilv seen that the pur- 


chaser receives a very full money’s worth 
for his small outlay. Four colors are made 
—natural, black, slate and brown. There 
are three weights—light,mediumand heavy. 

Materials of whatever quality are greatly 
beautified by the use of Fibre Chamois 
for lining. It has a happy way of becom- 
ing part and one with the outside fabric, 
which is a relief after the horrors of hav- 
ing one’s dresses look as though they 
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were trying to represent the ocean with its 
upper and under currents—the outside 
fabric hanging one way and the lining 
struggling another. It is also a relief to 
be able to work one’s way through a 
crowd without the painful thought that 
your gown will be ruined by being so 
dreadfully crushed. 

Fibre Chamois may truthfully be pro- 
claimed one of the wonders, as well as 
blessings, of the age. It is practically 
“¢ uncrushable,” and the dresses that claim 
this gem of a lining can be packed, regard- 
less of the “fussiness” of their make, in 
almost absurd numbers into your trunk, 
where you can leave them without a 
thought until you take them forth at your 
journey’send. A light shake will be found 
all that is required to distend your sleeves, 
to arouse your skirt to proper dimensions, 
and to cause your revers to lie calmly in 
their place. 

The revival of panniers is hinted at. 
Let them come. We will welcome them 


without any questioning as to how we 
shall line them, and with the help of Fibre 
‘Chamois we shall bring them to a plane of 
perfection never before attempted, and we 


‘shall be saved the anxiety of wondering in 
which direction the ends of our panniers 
are pointing. Neither starch nor glue 
enters into the composition of Fibre Cha- 
mois, therefore it is needless to add that it 
can be depended upon under all atmos- 
pheric conditions, and it will not bend nor 
crease as is the custom with linings that 
depend on some starchy substance for 
their stiffness. Dress waists fitted over a 
lining of this Fibre have the elegant glove- 
fitting appearance so much aimed at by all 
well-dressed women. The different weights 
in which Fibre Chamois comes add still 
another valuable reason for its superiority, 
for the very reason that it is adaptable as 
well for the lightest material as for the 
heaviest. For evening gowns of flimsy 
texture a petticoat must be provided that 
will produce the flamboyant appearance 
required. No. 70, a wider width, is made 
expressly for household purposes. Where 
the lining of a skirt is only to extend as 
high as the knees No. 30 is to be chosen. 
Some clever writer has said of this excel- 
lent lining, “ Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale its infinite variety of excellences,” and 
after trying to enumerate the many ex- 
‘cellent qualities of Fibre Chamois, I can 
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only follow in her footsteps and repeat 
this apt quotation. 

It has been claimed that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. Like all good inven- 
tions Fibre Chamois has been horribly 
imitated. I do not use the expression 
“horribly” because of the number of 
imitators. I wish to convey rather the fact 
of how horrible and unreliable are these 
imitations. And it is because of them that 
we occasionally hear the real article spoken 
of as unreliable by some unskilled shopper 
who has been victimized into buying one 
of these bad imitations. 

Not alone does the modiste claim Fibre 
Chamois as a particular blessing to her 
dress-craft, but the milliner also has found 
this lining to be equally a benefaction to 
her in the construction of bows and other 
of her creations. 

For the lining of petticoats or light- 
weight house dresses, No. 20, which is the 
medium weight, is preferable, and No. 30 
is again called into service to line coat- 
collars, cuffs, revers and the like. 

Home dressmakers will be especially 
grateful to know that although Fibre 
Chamois is a very important part of the 
dressmaking splendor of to-day, it is very 
easily handled by any one who knows how 
to cut and make her dresses. It keeps on 
the best of terms with any manner of sew- 
ing-machine, and does not make any diffi- 
culties about the feed, the needle, or the 
thread, but allows itself to be sewed into 
seams, or pleated, or puckered, or gauff- 
ered as the fair dressmaker desires. 

But no matter who is the purchaser, 
whether it be tailor, modiste, milliner or 
home dressmaker, they have one assured 
fact to rely upon when using Fibre Cna- 
mois—it will not crock or wrinkle or split 
at the seams, neither does it make seams so 
clumsy as to interfere with the set of your 
bodice. Be sure you have bought and re- 
ceived none other than Fibre Chamois and 
you will have satisfaction and comfort from 
your purchase. See that Fibre Chamois is 
stamped on every yard you buy. 

And now a word about the most reliable 
lining to use in combination with Fibre 
Chamois. It is called “Midnight Fast 
Black,” and has many virtues to recommend 
it. It is made in percaline, silicia and sa- 
tine, and is warranted not to crock and to 
withstand washing, perspiration, acids, etc., 
without change of color or strength. 

AvA HoNnoRAH CAMPBELL. 
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EDITORIAL. 


FesTIvaAts and holiday-makings play a 
large part in a happy childhood. We do 
well to observe all the feasts in their 
season; to give to each one its distinguish- 
ing feature, for the children associate some 
special thing with every general holiday, 
and look forward to having that which is 
appropriate to the day. The tree at Christ- 
mas, the dyed eggs at Easter, the frosted 
cake illumined with the mystic candles on 
birthdays, the frolic at All Hallow E’en, 
and the family gathering at Thanksgiving. 
All are delightful in turn, yet this last, 
which is not the greatest among our festi- 
vals, is the one which, when observed in 
the old-fashioned way, becomes almost the 
dearest to the child. Especially to an only 
child, who pines often in his enforced soli- 
tude, and anticipates with lively satisfac- 
tion the family gathering of aunts and 
uncles and cousins who will for the time 
being fill the quiet house with pleasant 
confusion. 

* 

THE day will come when our little ones, 
grown to manhood and womanhood, and 
saddened perhaps by inroads death has 
made in the home circle, will look back 
with feelings of purest pleasure to these 
happy family gatherings when great and 
small frolicked in company, and the bond 
of affection was drawn warm and close 
about hearts time has withered and sepa- 
rated. Some wise man once advised: “ Lay 
up in youth a store of pleasant memories.” 
Indeed, there is no better safeguard 
against loneliness and despondency than a 
little stock of fair, sweet pictures to look 
upon, and those of us who are able at will 
to conjure up pleasant and cheerful by- 
gone scenes are shielded, as by a guardian 
angel, from many of the disappointments 
and griefs of life. x x 

* 


THE duty of making children happy is 
one not always recognized. Often we con- 
fuse it with the idea of indulgence and 
laxity of government, but while liberty is 
delightful, license or defiance of law and 
order brings its own punishment. We need 
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not remove wholesome and proper restraint 
in order to give a child the full flavor of 
enjoyment, for this is to encourage the 
false notion that enjoyment is more or less 
incompatible with good conduct. Neither 
need we, on the other hand, precede every 
holiday with a lecture, as an ultra-consci- 
entious governess who had the charge of 
my younger days used to do. There is a 
happy medium, and it may well be ex- 
pressed in the simple rule: Make the enjoy- 
ment of the child dependent upon the 
enjoyment of others. Let him take part 
in the preparations as well as in the re- 
sults. ‘There is almost always a graceful 
response upon the part of a child when ap- 
peal is made to him to help in the getting 
ready for company, or for little feasts in 
honor of some one he cares for. And it is 
not solely because the bustle is pleasant, 
and the sight of dainties for the table con- 
genial; no, the feeling that he has the 
power of contributing to the happiness of 
others brings real delight to the little heart 
which is sometimes weighted down with a 
sense of insignificance, and of having no 
part in the affairs of the world; a fancy 
that would be touching if it were under- 
stood. 
* 

Many mothers who are careful and ju- 
dicious in other respects commit the 
mistake of talking about their children’s 
ways and peculiarities when the children 
are present. To discuss a child's character 
within his own hearing, and especially with 
some one not a member of the family, is 
certain to wound his feelings if he is sen- 
sitive and shy, or to encourage conceit in 
him if he is inclined to be forward. In any 
case it develops egotism, and gives him the 
impression that he is an object of great im- 
portance. Young ears should not be re- 
galed with tales of their owner’s exploits, 
and even if we have good reason to be 
proud of our children we should avoid tell- 
ing anecdotes before them which tend to 
feed vanity. Absurdly enough, I have 
even heard a wee sprout, perched up on a 
great chair in the drawing-room while his 
mother was talking about him to guests, 
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drawl forth, “Mamma, tell about the 
day I spoke my piece at the kinder- 
garten!” 

* % 

* 

WHILE we ought to encourage goodness 
by praise administered in private, lauda- 
tion in public is as much to be avoided as 
censure before witnesses. We must neither 
parade virtues nor faults. It is a tempta- 
tion to parents to make a loving display 
of their young people, and a very natural 
thing to suppose that no harm can come of 
it. But even leaving out the danger of de- 
veloping vanity, there is the danger of 
setting an example of gossip. Much of 
our talk before children is too personal. 
We play without cessation upon the strings 
of blame and praise, of likes and dislikes, 
until these new-comers in the world ac- 
quire the idea that to tell what they know 
of the sayings and doings of others, and 


_ make comments thereon, is all there is of 


conversation. 


ANOTHER rock easy to split upon is to 
rehearse before them our methods of dis- 
cipline and management. This is particu- 
larly a foible of parents who are weak in 
government. They think to impress little 
John with the terrors in store for disobe- 
dience or rudeness by running over in a 
casual way the kinds of punishment it is 
within the power of the authorities to in- 
flict. Sometimes a visitor alludes to some 
graceful trait, or remarks that little John 
does not do some naughty thing lads are 
prone to, and the unwise mamma will 
quickly rejoin: “ He knows he would get 
a whipping if he did that!”” Whereat little 
John colors with shame and resentment, 
feeling that a matter that should lie strict- 
ly between his mamma and himself has 
been given unnecessary publicity. And if 
he is a well-intentioned lad the outrage 
hurts more because it has been implied 
that he only does right through fear. Any 
courageous nature would have the impulse 
to show fight under these circumstances, to 
prove itself possessed of courage. We are 
trenching upon delicate ground when we 
touch the springs either of vanity or 
shame, and we had best let our children 
hear as little as possible of all those allu- 
sions to themselves which it is our custom 
to make. 


A CHILDREN’S EDEN. 
BY ADOLPHE ROGE. 


WHEN we Americans in Paris go out 
to see the beauties of the great capi- 
tal we unfortunately follow with too much 
exactness the official instructions of the 
“Guide de I’Etranger,” which recom- 
mends to us only all the world-wide won- 
ders—Louvre, Le Musée de Sévres, Les 
Gobelins, etc. But one misses often thus 
the opportunity of admiring many little 
spots which not only deserve the atten- 
tion of the traveller for their peculiar ar- 
tistic beauty, but also because there he 
catches an instantaneous view of what a 
great many call the realistic charm of 
French life, character and education. 

Of course, every one of us who has been 
in Paris has paid his visit to the garden of 
the Tuilleries. There, in the afternoon, 
we have listened to the charming concert 
given by the famous military band of the 
Garde Republicaine in the open air, under 
a magnificent dome of foliage, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a public deport- 
ing itself with that correctness of manners 
proper to gentlemen and true lovers of the 
beautiful; but as soon as the last piece of 
the programme is played we leave the gar- 
den as if there was nothing else to remark 
but the trees, the flowers, the statues which 
adorn it so gracefully and so profusely. 
But in that garden there are corners 
which, as in every part of Paris, have their 
own peculiar character given by those 
who frequent them, not only daily, but 
hourly. 

The first corner noted by the careful 
observer who gets a bird’s-eye view is La 
Petite Provence, almost unknown, not only 
to Americans, but to a great many French- 
men, and even to many Parisians, who 
never think of peeping into that secluded 
quarter. 

There are several causes for this seclu- 
sion, but the chief of all is that La Petite 
Provence is reserved by universal intui- 
tion for nurses and mothers with their 
babies, which latter do not recognize any 
tule of polite conventionality, but follow 
merely the laws of nature. Indeed this 
Petite Provence is the very home of the 
baby, where he can cry, scream, kick and 
struggle to his heart's content; everything 
passes simply between him and his nurse, 
who is amply supplied with all that per- 
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tains to the nursery, and there are no more 
witnesses than other nurses, mothers and 
babies in the same plight. There is even 
a little pavilion kept by a good old lady, 
who, for a few pennies, supplies the hot 
water, as well as the sugar-plums, or little 
cakes. 

. This spot, called La Petite Provence 
on account of its sun exposure, is mar- 
vellously well chosen for an open-air nur- 
sery; it is exposed to the sun all day and 
sheltered from the north wind by an 
immense wall decorated with climbing 
flowering plants, and at the foot of which 
are benches, each one large enough to 
accommodate a nurse and all her ¢mpedt- 
menta. There is, not far off, a uniformed, 
very dignified old guard, who knows 
enough to keep aloof, and is ready to 
answer at the call of any mother or nurse 
who suddenly needs the doctor attached 
to the garden. The most remarkable 
feature of this corner is the admirable 
tact evinced bythe French public respect- 
ing its privacy. At the other extremity of 
the garden, toward La Place de la Con- 
corde, thefe is the theatre Guignol (Punch 
and Judy), situated in the centre of an 
opening formed by gigantic horse-chest- 
nut trees. Infront of the stage are chairs 
reserved for nurses and little children, and 
rented at one penny for the performance. 
They are encircled by a rope, behind 
which the non-paying public are freely ad- 
mitted. 

The drama is always, of course, of the 
most exciting, and runs invariably on some 
scene of the interior where, for example, 
the wife and husband quarrel and run 
after a thief who has entered their house 
during their dispute. With the help of 
the gendarme, the knave is arrested 
after a severe fight, during which the 
house and furniture have been pretty 
thoroughly demolished. 

But the real fun is for the non-paying 
public, as all the children seated, at one 
penny a piece, have the privilege of tak- 
ing part in the dialogue with the actors. 
Sometimes the excitement becomes such 
that the children jump out of their seats 
and go nearer the stage, to uphold the 
right of the poor wife, or of the husband 
against the thief, and the nurses are often 
obliged to leave the theatre, dragging by 
both hands a little child, crying with all its 
might to showits unwillingness to go home. 
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Let us move now toward the music- 
ground in that same garden of the Tuil- 
leries. The concert begins at five o’clock; 
but until then the spot is occupied by 
children from six to ten years old; they 
know one another only because they meet 
there every day of the season, and some- 
times for several years. They play all 
sorts of games common to the children of 
every country; but sometimes a partner is 
needed, and can be encountered only 
among boys and girls who, being unknown 
to the crowd, remain timidly near the 
mother; then you see one of the Aaditueés, 
a little boy or a little girl, coming in the 
most graceful manner to beg the mother 
to allow her children to join inthe game 
taking place under her eyes. After the 
first party he or she is one of them; the 
little ones call each other by their first 
names,and very often when the mothers 
see their children so happy together, they 
feel drawn toward each other, exchange 
some neighborly words, and sometimes 
after meeting every day in the same place, 
become friends for life. 

Now and then the children seem to be 
unwilling to give free vent to their vi- 
vacity; timidity or the heat of the weather 
keeps them apart, and you hear the 
mothers say: “ My children, why don’t 
you play?” It is just then you see an old 
gentleman, with long white hair, clapping 
his hands and calling all the youngsters to 
join in a general “ Hands around”! He 
takes charge of the first singing, and when 
his turn comes to enter the ring he per- 
forms his part most willingly, to the great 
merriment of all his little friends. 

Before leaving the Tuilleries, do not 
forget to look at the old man who feeds 
the little birds and pigeons, which live by 
thousands in the garden. They know him 
so well that they stand on his head, on his 
shoulders, on his arms, without the least 
fear, and all eat from his hand. 

When the sun goes down, little by little 
the garden becomes deserted, the babies 
are going home sated with pure air and 
sunshine, sleeping the sleep of the just in 
the arms of their nurses. The mammas 
prepare to leave reading, knitting, sewing 
and needlework are laid aside; often the 
husband and father comes to attend his 
wife and little ones, but at all events he 
hears the doings of the day, when tl:e 
boys and girls, their eyes flashing with joy, 
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their cheeks flushing with vigor, are seated 
at the table, for whose welcome fare they 
carry home a most excellent appetite. 


DRESS REFORM. 
BY LOTTA MILLER. 


MoTHERs, how do you dress your little 
girls, simply or elaborately? If the latter, 
oh! be careful that you are not sowing 
seeds of vanity in their characters that will 
spring up in after years, choking out all 
other thoughts but love of dress. 

I have seen young girls so imbued with 
love of dress and display that I could have 
wept over them. Who was to blame? 
Their mothers or other guardians most 
assuredly. Undue fondness for dress is 
something that is learned from elders, and 
to them must attach the responsibility 
when their children become vain and 
frivolous. 

When God gave me my two sweet little 
girls, now five and seven years of age, I 
resolved to keep them as free from vanity 
as I could; to so raise them that their 
clothes should be to them a mere adjunct 
of life, not an essential part of their happi- 
ness; to cultivate their minds; to raise 
their souls above appearances, only giving 
dress so much thought as to always be 


fresh and neat. 


So I dress them—not in any odd fashion, 
but in inexpensive materials — neatly, 
simply and comfortably. Insummer they 
have pretty ginghams and challies, and 
percales and even calicoes. In winter, 
soft, warm woollens, with gingham aprons 
for every-day use; and they never have on 
hand any more garments than I think they 
will be able to wear out, or than will keep 
them sweet and clean and wholesome 
between the intervals of washing, with 
it may be a couple of changes over, 
that occasion or necessity may ofttimes 
require. 

Asa result they are dressed suitably for 
play at all times, as every child should be, 
instead of being hampered with finery and 
constrained by the care of it. Of course, 
I do not encourage my children to be un- 
tidy in their play, but I do to be hearty 
and happy, and not to have any fear of 
punishment if they should get their clothes 
dirty, oreven torn. That isa most unjust 
restriction to put upon a little child. Just 


fancy a grown person being under such in- 
junctions constantly, with a certain sense 
of sure punishment if they are not lived 
up to. Wouldn’t we enjoy ourselves im- 
mensely ? 

There is but one drawback to dressing 
children simply, and even that will be over- 
come when all mothers come to realize the 
sin of making blocks of their little ones 
on which to exhibit silks and fine embroid- 
eries. This drawback I will explain by re- 
lating a little incident that occurred but a 
few days ago. 

I was getting my seven-year-old girl 
ready for Sabbath-school. A little friend 
of hers, a neighbor’s child, came in. The 
children began to talk of childish matters, 
when my little girl asked the other if she 
was ready for Sabbath-school. 

The child looked down at her dress, a 
pretty figured challie trimmed with white 
lace, and made a little disdainful moue. 

“Do you think I’d wear this dress?” 

The dress had lost a little of its first 
beauty, having been washed and “done 
up.” 

“Tsn’t it good enough?” asked I, won- 
deringly. 

“Not for me!” said little Miss Vanity. 

My little girl looked at me with hurt 
eyes. Her own dress was a challie, too, 
that had also been “done up,” but it was 
pretty and fresh still. 

“Twinkles will wear ¢hzs one,” said I, 
quietly. 

“ She hasn't any better,” Flora returned, 
pertly. 

“Oh, I have, too,” exclaimed Twinkles, 
indignantly. “ My new guimpe and white 
waist. Haven’t I, mamma?” 

“Well, just ove more. J have /ots.” 

Tears filled Twinkles’s eyes. I pitied 
her, but what could I do? 

“Oh, Flora!” said I, “do you goto Sab- 
bath-school to show your good clothes?” 

“No, I don’t,” said she, “ but Zo¢s of the 
girls do.” 

“Well, my little girl doesn’t,” said I, 
“and she wears just what her mamma 
thinks best for her to wear. She wears 
simple dresses because I want her to be 
fresh and sweet, and pure and _ lovable, 
as God intended all children to be. That 
is the reason her clothes are not as mice, as 
you choose to call it, as yours.’ 

Of course this was new logic to the 
child, and she didn’t understand it in the 
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least, but I felt like reading her mother a 
lecture on the subject a mile and a quarter 
long, diamond type. 

She went home to “dress,” she said, in 
her new red silk. When she was gone, 
Twinkles said to me in a grieved tone : 

“Mamma, are we very poor?” 

“No, not oor at all in the real sense of 
the word. Why do you ask?” 

“’Cause Flora said we must be awful 
poor or you would get ’Winkles and me 
some silk dresses, and white ’borderyed 
ones, like hers.” 

I sat down, took her in my arms and 
tried to tell her the reason that her clothes 
were not so elaborate as Flora’s, and of 
the great wrong it is to make idols of our 
clothes. After I had talked with her a 
long time her face grew brighter. 

“T don’t want any, not rea//y, mamma. 
Only just when Flora talks that way, I 
feel—oh, so mean—I don’t know how. 
But I’ll try not to any more, ’deed I will, 
mamma dear.” And away she went, my 
own happy darling again. 

Now, what are we mothers to do, who 
wish to bring our children up with sim- 
ple tastes and to guard them against 
affronts such as these? Our neighbor’s 
income is much less than our own, yet the 
daughter does not hesitate to gauge our 
prosperity from her own family’s stand- 
point—clothes. Must we advertise our 
status by means of our children’s apparel 
so that all the world may think us “ well 
off,” or detter off than we are in reality, 
as in their cases? No! no! 

Mothers, I appeal to you, to your love, 
your good sense, your courage, to rise 
above your neighbor’s standpoint! Do 
not pander to vanity and overdress your 
daughters in childhood and then wonder 
why they are so superficial when they ar- 
rive at womanhood. 


BABY’S VISIT. 
BY ALEX. WILBUR. 


THE Office bell gave a faint tinkle, as if 
pulled by a weak hand. I had just come 


out into the hall to go upstairs, my 
morning’s work being over, so I opened 
the door myself. 

Upon the door-step stood a mite of a 
figure, muffled in a thick reefer jacket and 
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with a large red silk handkerchief tied 
around its neck. A tiny hand swung off 
a gilt-banded cap and a pair of dark 
eyes looked up at me confidingly, as the 
mite said in a breathless, hoarse voice : 

“How do, docker? My mudder is sick 
and I wouldn’t bodder her to b’ing me. I 
just comed by myse’f, My frote’s awful 
sore. Please give me some med’cine.” 

“Why, Gus, dear little Gus!” said I, 
recognizing one of my small patients, “ did 
your mother send you to me all alone?” 

The distance between the child’s home 
and mine was at least half a mile, and it 
was incredible that the doting mother 
should have sent this petted darling who 
was an only child and but four years old, 
on such a journey by himself. I drew 
him into the office and took the muffler 
from his neck, as it was an exceedingly 
warm morning, although September, and 
drawing up a low chair, waited with an air 
of professional gravity for the small man 
to give an account of his ailments. 

“No, my mudder didn’t send me. She 
don’t know anything bout my sore frote. 
She’s sick in bed with a headache, and her 
room’s all dark. I just comed for some 
med’cine. And I didn’t get lost at all.” 

The round little face was flushed, and 
many restless movements betrayed the 
sense of discomfort which the polite little 
soul tried to hide. 

“ Now, Gus,” said I, confidentially, “what 
have you been doing to make your throat 
sore? When you played so hard last 
evening and got tired where did you sit 


‘down to rest?” 


“TI don’t know—oh, yes, I do, too,” 
correcting himself quickly; “on our door- 
step. It felt nice and cool.” 

“Exactly. Don't you know that cold 
door-step was just like a bad giant coming 
to blow a blast of wind against your little 
hot body? You mustn’t sit down on 
stone steps any more, at least not till next 
summer.” 

I paused here to touch the bell and 
order the carriage around, then returned 
to my patient, who had, with childish in- 
consequence, wandered over to the cabinet 
and was examining the shells, which were 
old familiar friends of his. ‘No, thank 
you, I don’t care to look at ’em any more,” 
he said, with his quaint accent, coming 
from his being mostly with grown per- 
sons. “I must go back to my mudder.” 
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“Yes, in a few minutes. You shall ride 
back with me. But first let me know 
everything you can tell me about this sore 
throat,’”’ and with all the tact I could com- 
mand I drew out the requisite information 
and proceeded to put up some powders 
for my young hero, who was plainly in the 
early stage of an acute bronchitis. 

“Had any candy lately?” I observed, 
casually, wrapping the little bundles to his 
satisfaction: 

“T don’t want any, thank you. What 
kind have you got? I’m tired of candy. 
Uncle Sam brought me a big box of gum- 
— last night, and I couldn’t eat them 
all.” 

“Of course you gave mamma some!” 

“T dived ev’ybody some!” with an in- 
jured air. “ But there was lots.” 

“Ah! Well, my dear child, between the 
cold door-step and the candy you’ve got a 
nice little fever. Did you feel sick when 
you woke up this morning?” 

“T “elt het,” reflectively, “and I didn’t 
want any bexfus ’cepting just ice-water. 
My mudder didn’t come down to bexfus. 
Docker, please let’s go!” 

The child’s stock of fortitude was plainly 
becoming exhausted, and while I admired 
the unselfishness that had made him try 
not to “bodder” his sick mamma I tried 
to impress upon him, as we drove back 
together, that she might be exceedingly 
anxious when she discovered his absence. 

“But she’s lyin’ down, and her room's 
all dark,” explained Gus. 

Half an hour later he was safely tucked 


into his little brass crib, with a bandage wet’ 


in Pond’s Extract around his throat, and a 
glass of medicine on the stand beside him. 
The bronchial attack was broken up, but 
the little fellow expatiated to his playmates 
afterward, with an air of wisdom, that 
“sittin’ down on a stone step when you’s 
tired and hot makes your frote sore. And 
gum-drops—too many—are bad for you, 
too.” 


THE CHILDREN OF POLAND. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 


BY CAROLA BLUMENFELDT. 


Tue happiest children I know of are the 
American children. European children, 
with the exception maybe of the English, 


have not, as a rule, such a happy time. 
Their parents do not enjoy muchfreedom. 
Always under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment, they are fettered by laws, rules, 
orders, etc., and burdened by heavy taxes. 

For every important step, for every 
change they want to make the people of 
Poland have to take permission from the 
State. They have to pay for the privilege 
of printing books, making shoes, baking 
bread, etc.—in a word, they are so much 
under the ban of the protective spirit pre- 
vailing more or less on the continent of 
Europe that under these circumstances it 
may be best for them not to let their chil- 
dren have too much freedom and acquire 
habits of independence. But this policy 
surely does not make childhood a time of 
bliss and enjoyment. 

I speak from my own experience in tell- 
ing about the hard lot of children in Po- 
land, for there my own childhood was 
spent, and although on account of peculiar 
circumstances I did not suffer so much as 
others, I have seen enough of it to be 
sorry for the poor little ones. 

As soon as a child is born it is made to 
suffer from the lack of freedom, for it is 
tied up in a pillow as straight and tight as 
possible. They havea notion that a child 
would not grow straight if it were allowed 
to use its little legs and arms ad libitum 
But I think the real reason for doing it 
(unconsciously to themselves) is to prevent 
the child from acquiring the habit of doing 
as it pleases. It seems to me that they con- 
sider everything wrong that children natu- 
rally like to do. The time between baby- 
hood and school age is the happiest for these 
children; they are allowed to move around 
freely and are not overtaxed with study- 
ing, although even at that happy period 
they are expected to keep quiet and not 
disturb their elders. In most of the houses 
they are not allowed to speak at the table, 
and to play out of doors is something un- 
heard of in the city. 

They are usually sent out for a walk 
with a nurse—mothers very seldom go out 
with their children unless they are too 
poor to keep a nurse—nurses being so 
cheap an article in Poland that everybody 
has one. The little ones are marched to 
some park, but are not allowed to romp 
about on the lawn or play in the sand, for 
here the city authorities interfere. In 
general the phlegmatic, quiet children are 
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considered the best ones, little girls espe- 
cially being required to be meek and deco- 
rous. 

I once knew a little high-spirited boy of 
whom every American mother would have 
been proud; he was bright, intelligent, full 
of activity and life, and he could not be 
quiet, and for this reason he was looked 
upon as a monster. This little boy grew 
up to be one of the noblest men I know 
and is now an esteemed lawyer, but people 
will remind him of what a terror he used to 
be; how he used to turn somersaults on the 
sofa and once broke a window-pane with 
his ball (of course the poor fellow had to 
play indoors). When children are about 
‘six years old they are sent to school and 
here their worst trials begin. They are 
expected to study all day and every attempt 
at play isconsideredacrime. The circum- 
stances of that unhappy country are such 
that as matters stand they are compelled 
to cram the little brains. 

Right from the beginning the children 
have to be instructed in two languages; 
they have to know their mother-tongue 
{with its complicated grammar), which the 
Poles love and want their children to 
know, as also its beautiful literature. The 
government, on the other hand, requires 
them to study its official language—ze., 
German in those provinces of Poland 
which belong now to Germany and Aus- 
tria, and Russian in the part that was an- 
nexed by Russia. Studying for a pro- 
fession is made particularly onerous on 
account of the study of Latin and Greek. 


When boys are about ten years old they . 


pass to the “Gymnasium” (colleges they 
are called here), where they have to study 
eight years, and spend most of the time in 
studying Latin and Greek, both of which 
laboriously acquired languages they neg- 
lect and forget as soon as possible after 
they pass their final examinations. Now, 
these poor boys are stimulated all the time 
to learn, to make their lessons, to write, to 
read. They are reproached when seen 
without a book. Every Sunday morning 
there is a conference of the teachers in 
school, and fathers or mothers are expect- 
ed to be present and receive a report of 
the diligence and behavior of students 
during the week. And these teachers 


seem never to have been boys themselves, 
or they could not be so cruelly strict. I 
don’t think they ever let a boy escape 
without complaint. One has neglected to 
write his Latin exercise, the other has been 
playing, the third was late; there is always 
something they are to be blamed for. In 
order to become a lawyer, physician, 
clergyman, or professor, one has to go to 
the “ Gymnasium”; to become an archi- 
tect, etc., one has to go to the “Real” 
school (as it is called) for full eight years; 
then foilow four years of university studies, 
after which the scholars are graduated 
and expected to shift for themselves, but 
some more years (hungry years they are 
called) of practising for nothing and all 
kinds of trying examinations follow.. -In 
all, these studies take up about twenty 
years if we count the “normal” school, 
the “Gymnasium,” the university, and 
the “hungry years,” and parents try to 
make their children hurry through to keep 
them from losing a year, which they would 
do if they were behind in some of t*ie nu- 
merous studies. 

Now one would think that studying 
being made so hard, sensible people would 
not let their children study, and would be 
satisfied to make good business men or 
tradesmen out of them, and rather let them 
enjoy their childhood and youth. But 
right here springs up another factor—the 
serving inthe army! Every male without 
physical ailment has to serve ¢hree years in 
the army as soon as he reaches the age of 
twenty, but studénts who have finished the 
“Gymnasium” or the “Real” school 
serve one year only, and are treated like 
human beings, while those who do not 
pass through one of these schools must 
serve full time (three years), and are treat- 
ed like cattle. They are drilled till every 
thought is drilled out of their head, and 
abused till no trace of self-respect is left, 
and three of their best years are lost in 
slavery. This serving as a common sol- 
dier hangs over them like the sword of 
Damocles, and they spare neither expense 
nor the health and happiness of their boys 
to save them from this. It 1s hard to 
decide which is worse, the effort to be 
freed from this slavery. or the slavery 
itself. 
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“A Map Wor Lp, My Masters!” 


THE EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—CONDITIONS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE.—THE PRESIDENT May BE ELECTED BY ALIENS.—VOTING A PRIVI- 
LEGE, NOT A RIGHT.—THE PROPERTY QUALIFICATION.—DISFRANCHISEMENT OF 
COLORED CITIZENS.—AN INCIDENT OF NEw YorK Histrory.—THE QUESTION 
OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.—EXPERIENCE OF GLASGOW WITH THE OWNERSHIP 
OF STREET RaAILways.—A STREET-RAILWAY SysSTEM MADE PROFITABLE TO 
A City.—FarES ONE CENT DURING WoRKINGMEN’s Hours.—Gas AT SIXTY 
Cents A THOUSAND.—How SoME ForRTUNES ACCUMULATE. 


‘Nae adoption in South Carolina of an 
educational qualification for the 
suffrage intended to exclude the negroes 
from voting calls attention to the fact, 
exemplified throughout American history, 


‘that voting is a privilege and not a right. 


Nearly one-half of the total number of 
adult citizens of the United States are de- 


barred from the franchise on account of 


their sex, while large numbers are Cenied 


a share in the suffrage on the ground of 


ignorance, or for other reasons not prohib- 
ited by the Federal Constitution. On the 
other hand, in some of the States, aliens 
are permitted to vote, provided they have 
declared their intention to become citizens 
—an extraordinary condition of affairs, 
making it possible for a President of the 
United States to be selected—of course 
through the agency of the electoral college 
—by the votes of British, German or Rus- 
sian subjects. The privilege of voting is, 
therefore, even in this advanced age, not 
bestowed according to any universal rule, 
and is obviously not recognized as one of 
the rights secured by the Declaration of 
Independence. In the beginning of the 
Republic, indeed, and until a period within 
the lifetime of many now living, the prin- 
ciple was generally recognized in legis- 
lation that the voter ought to have an in- 
dividual interest in real estate, that he 
ought to be a taxpayer, and that in casting 
his ballot for public officers he should feel 
that he was choosing men who were to use 
his personal means for the public welfare. 
Even Pennsylvania confined the suffrage 
to white taxpayers, notwithstanding the 
pithy query of Benjamin Franklin as to 
whether a man who was permitted to vote 


because he owned an ass was any less 
qualified if he lost the animal. 
* 


Ir is an interesting fact that, although 
the Eastern States—that term being used 
in its broadest meaning—are commonly 
looked upon as the fountain of intelligence 
and enlightenment, manhood suffrage 
found its anchor in the West, and from 
thence reacted upon the East, just as 
woman suffrage is repeating that history 
to-day. The reason for this is obvious. 
Men were valued as men in the new 
States, and the arm that could hold a rifle 
or wield an axe was too important to be 
measured ona Procrustean bed of property 
qualification. Inducements, too, had to 
be held out for immigrants, and what 
better inducement to the disfranchised 
citizen struggling with poverty in the East 
than the prospect of prosperity and en- 
franchisement in the West ? This influence 
of equality, irrespective of property, grad- 
ually “ backed water,” if I may so express 
it, upon the older communities, until State 
after State removed property restrictions, 
so far as the white population was con- 
cerned. For the colored people, even in 
most of the Northern States, these restric- 
tions continued until during or after the 
war. Rhode Island maintained a property 
qualification for foreign-born citizens until 
about six years ago, soldiers of alien birth 
who had fought gallantly in the war for 
the Union being denied the privilege of vot- 
ing unless they owned real estate. It was 
this that led the editor to write the following 
lines, on the Soldiers’ Monument in Provi- 
dence,which appeared about seven yearsago 
in one of the leading New York newspapers: 
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‘* Aloft above the busy square, 
Behold the list of heroes there, 
Whose life-blood crimsoned Southern sand 
From Roanoke to Rio Grande— 
And there, above, Columbia’s form ; 
In summer sun and winter storm, 
With wreath in hand and pensive head 
She mourns and crowns her warriors dead ! 


I read the names of many there, 
Familiar as New England air— 
Names that have rung the ages down 
From landing-year at Plymouth town ; 
Thai csallied to the bugle call 

At Louisburg and Montreal, 

And swelled the Continental roll 
From Bunker Hill to Newburg’s goal. 


And these again—of stranger sound— 
This cannot be their native ground— 

No; born upon a foreign strand, 

They heard of this God-favored land, 
And, scorning rule of king and peer, 
They sought the rights of manhood here ; 
For us they died—what more could be 
Their proof of faith and loyalty? 


And these Rhode Island’s helots were ; 
Denied the freeman’s right to share ; 
Denied the ballot’s sacred trust, 
Because, forsooth, of native dust 
They owned no part; yet, side by side 
With native-born they fought ana died ; 
And from that monument proclaim 
Rhode Island’s glory and her shame.” 

* 

* 


WiTH the exception of Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire, and of New York, so 
far as colored people were concerned, the 
ownership of property ceased to be a 
requisite for voting in the Northern States 
before the late Civil War. In the older 
States of the South, exclusive af Georgia, 
the property qualification was maintained, 
Georgia having been controlled in the 
direction of liberality by the same influ- 
ences which affected the newer States, 
both South and North. Her extensive 
territory needed development, and her peo- 
ple wisely provided that no restrictions 
should be imposed upon white settlers as 
to their political privileges. For similar 
reasons Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Florida 
extended full civic privileges to the white 
man. ‘Tennessee rather queerly provided 
that colored men should not be required 
to perform military duty in time of peace. 
The Southern constitutions which denied 
civil rights to the negro seemed, however, 
to recognize that he was a citizen, although 
a slave in the very language of the denial. 
They also recognized that slavery was not 


a question of color, the statement that 
“‘ every free white male citizen ” could vote 
clearly admitting both that white men could 
be slaves and that slaves were citizens. 
It is an interesting fact that the original 
constitution of North Carolina did not ex- 
clude free negroes from the suffrage, and 
that this condition of affairs continued 
until 1836, when an amendment was adopt- 
ed providing that “no free negro, free 
mulatto, or free person of mixed blood, 
descended from negro ancestors to the 
fourth generation inclusive (though one 
ancestor of each generation may have been 
a white person), shall vote for members of 
the Senate or House of Commons.” There 
is no doubt that slavery in the South was 
not wholly dependent on color, and this 
recalls the fact that not long before the 
war articles appeared in Southern newspa- 
pers urging the enslavement of white me- 
chanics and laborers. The Civil War made 
American slavery historical, and led to the 
suffrage conditions which prevail to-day. 

THE subject of colored suffrage brings 
up an incident of history worthy of being 
recalled. When, in the early part of the 
century, the question of admitting colored 
men to the franchise was under discussion 
in the legislature at Albany, the propo- 
sition was objected to on the ground that 
the wealthy families of New York City 
would be able to exert an undue influence 
in city and State affairs through the votes 
of their colored servants. ‘lo Americans 
of to-day the objection mentioned, and 
which was most seriously debated, may 
appear grotesque, but to the people of 
that day it had no doubt just as grave and 
important,an aspect as some of the prob- 
lems which agitators of our own genera- 
tion consider to be portentous of trouble 
forthe Republic. The truth is that the 
issue of the colored coachmen which so 
excited our fathers was no more imaginary 
and illusory than some political spectres 
which loom up to-day against the twilight 
sky of the nineteenth century. The nation 
has much g-eater vitality than many short- 
sighted people suppose, and will not be 
diverted from the highway of progress by 
difficulties real or unreal. 

* * 


* 
‘THE question of the ownership of street 
railways, gas and electric plants by the 
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municipalities in which they are situated, 


‘and for whose wants they provide, has 


been brought prominently forward in the 
political contest in Brooklyn, Mr. Edward 
M. Grout, the Democratic and Citizens’ 
candidate for mayor being an earnest ad- 
vocate of municipal ownership. ‘The advo- 
cates of private ownership of the public 
streets and thoroughfares—for that is what 
the present system amounts to—try to di- 
vert attention from the real merits of the 
issue by innuendoes about socialism and 
anarchy. It is as if the man who has 
picked another’s pocket or robbed his safe 
should charge the victim with disorderly 
conduct for not tamely submitting to the 
robbery. The right of a municipal cor- 
poration to use the municipal streets and 
to maintain street raiiways and gas plants 
is as obvious as the right of a private 
citizen to clean his own back yard, to 
chop his own wood and to cook his own 
victuals. It would be just as reasonable 
to insist that every householder must hire 
a cook as to insist that the city must allow 
a private corporation to conduct a stregt- 
car business orto supply gas or electricity. 
The proposition that municipalities should 
own their own plants for street railways, 
gas and electricity, as well, of course, as 
water, is based on much stronger reasons 
than the proposition that the nation should 
buy the large railways. Railways, like the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central, 
for instance, purchase their right of way 
with private capital, almost wholly through 
private property. The use which they 
make of public thoroughfares is very small 
compared with the thoroughfares which 
they construct for themselves, and which 
are added, through the use of their capi- 
tal, to other public means for travel and 
transit. With corporations using the 
streets of a city for private gain the con- 
ditions are wholly different. The public 
street, constructed by the public for public 
use and convenience, is the thoroughfare 
used by street railways and gas and electric 
companies. This thoroughfare is the 
principal part of their plant. 
* 
* 

‘THESE corporations are public servants 
without public responsibilities, and they 
perform services for the municipality at 
about double, or treble, or quadruple the 
rate that the public could perform the 


same duties for themselves. Their monop- 
olies have usually been obtained by cor- 
ruption, and are retained by corruption, 
and in many instances they set apart regu- 
larly sums of money to be used in bribing 
the people’s representatives to be blind to 
the people’s interests. ‘Tremendous prof- 
its, made at the expense of taxpayers, 
enable them not only to control legislation 
but also to own stock in newspapers, and 
they have their watch-dogs of the press as 
well as their watch-dogs of the lobby. Ex- 
tortion is their motto and corruption is 
their armor. It is an appalling condition 
of affairs, and to generations in the not 
distant future will doubtless appear as in- 
credible as scenes of the Middle Ages ap- 
pear to us to-day. In the first place the 
public are robbed of valuable franchises ; 
and in the second place those who profit 
by the robbery pay out a portion of their 
profits in making bribe-takers and crimi- 
nals of the legislators whose duty it is to 
guard the public welfare. 
* * 
* 

Apart from this awful and appalling 
problem of corruption, the only question 
for a municipality in deciding whether it 
should undertake to attend to its own 
business is whether it would pay better for 
the municipality to do its own work or to 
let some one else attend to it. That is 
the only substantial issue, being the same 
issue which addresses itself to a private 
firm or individual in regard to private 
business. Let us first of all take up the 
street railways. Dr. Albert Shaw, in his 
work on “ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,” says : 

“In all of Glasgow’s municipal experi- 
ences I find nothing so likely to interest 
city authorities elsewhere as that which re- 
lates to street railways. It is an experi- 
ence which may well make American cit- 
ies blush for their own shortsightedness. 
Street railways, or ‘tram lines’ as they are 
generally called in Great Britain, were an 
American invention, and the first ones in 
London and some other English towns 
were constructed by American companies. 
It was none other than that enterprising 
American citizen, George Francis Train, 
who first proposed to build tram lines in 
Glasgow. Having laid a line in London 
and another in Birkenhead, Mr. Train 
undertook in 1861-62 to get parliamentary 
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authority to begin operations in Glasgow. 
His bill was opposed by the city authori- 
ties, who intercepted him by inserting in a 
bill then pending for the increase of the 
city’s powers in other directions a clause 
giving the council power to lay tram lines. 
The new power was not utilized, however, 
and in 1869-70 two syndicates, one or 
both being of American origin, again pro- 
moted bills in Parliament for power to in- 
vade the Glasgow streets with a horse- 
railway system. Again the authorities 
were aroused, and the result was a com- 
promise all around. 

“Tt was agreed that the city should keep 
the control of its streets, any part of which 
it was so unwilling to surrender, and that 
it should construct and own the tram 
lines, while the two syndicates were to 
unite in one company and work the lines 
on a lease. The first lines were opened 
in 1872, and the lease then made was to 
terminate in 1894. By its terms the com- 
. pany was required to pay to the corpora- 
tion (1) the annual interest charge on the 
full amount of the city’s investment ; (2) 
a yearly sum for a sinking-fund large 
enough to clear the entire cost of the 
lines at the expiration of the lease; (3) a 
renewal fund of four per cent. per annum 
on the cost of the lines, out of which they 
were to be kept in proper condition and 
restored to the city in perfect order and 
entirely as good as new in 1894, and (4) a 
yearly rental of $750 per street mile. 
Such were the money conditions of the 
lease, and certainly the city’s. interests 
were well looked after. But, meanwhile, 
the interests of the public as passengers 
were equally well secured. First, it was 

provided that in no case should the charges 
exceed a penny per mile. ‘This, it should 
be remembered, was at a time when fares 
were nowhere else less than two pennies. 
Further, the parliamentary act described 
a number of important ‘ runs’—those 
most likely to be used by laboring men 
and large masses of the population, several 
of them considerably exceeding a mile—- 
and specified that one penny should be 
the charge for these, and that morning 
and evening cars should be run for work- 
ingmen at half price, equal to one Ameri- 
can cent.” 


* 
* 


Dr. SHAW goes on to relate how the 
company, which accepted these terms, sold 
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the lease to a new company of local capi- 
talists for a premium of about $750,000. 
The new company struggled along for 
two or three years, and then began to pay 
small dividends. After 1880 the business 
flourished, and dividends averaging ten 
per cent. were paid, after meeting all 
obligations to the city and writing off 
each year a portion of the premium charge. 
At the expiration of the lease in 1894 the 
sinking-fund provided by the company 
had reached more than $1,000,000, paying 
the full cost of the original system, and 
the city had besides received full interest 
charges on its investment and about 
$225,000 in street rentals. The company 
had paid off its premium incubus, had 
earned good dividends, and had made due 
allowance forthe depreciation of its working 
plant. In obedience to the general voice 
ot the citizens of Glasgow the city did 
not renew the lease but undertook to 
work the lines in behalf of the municipality. 
The lines were considerably extended, a 
new working plant provided and nine 
large stations erected, with particular 
reference to the early abandonment of 
horses and the use of cable and electric 
systems. A uniform penny fare had many 
strong advocates, but it was finally decided 
to divide the lines into half-mile stages, 
and to charge a half-penny (equal to one 
American cent) for each stage. It should 
be remembered in this connection that 
Glasgow is exceedingly compact and that 
the bulk of the patronage of the tramways 
comes from passengers riding less than a 
mile. It was therefore believed that the 
halfpenny, or cent rate, for short rides 
wouldadd a large element of patronage that 
the uniform penny rate would have missed. 
After a few weeks of trial it was found 
advisable, without altering the basis of 
the system of halfpenny fares, to fix certain 
long penny “runs,” especially for working- 
men. 

* 

As to the gas supply of Glasgow, Dr. 
Shaw says that “twenty-five years of 
management by the authorities has given 
unmitigated satisfaction to all the citizens.” 
The quantity of gas sold has increased 
from 1,0:6,000,000 feet in 1869-70, the 
corporation’s first year, to 3,126,000,000 in 
1890-91, while the population supplied had 
grown only perhaps 25 or 30 per cent. 
From $1.14 per thousand feet, which was 
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charged consumers in 1869-70, the cor- 
poration has been able to make reductions 
year by year until for several recent years 
the price has been fixed at 60 cents. No 
one will claim that a private company 
would have made these reductions while 
continuing to supply a satisfactory quality 
of gas, especially in view of the fact that 
the price of gas-making coal has greatly 
increased. Notwithstanding this reduc- 
tion in price the department has been able 
to construct new works (it now owns four 
immense establishments), pay its interest 
charges and running expenses, write off 
large sums each year for depreciation of 
works, pipes and meters, and accumulate 
a sinking-fund easily capable of paying off 
capital indebtedness as it matures. 
* % 
* 


WE have not space to follow further this 
interesting subject. In order that the 
reader may form comparisons intelligently, 
it should be remembered that Glasgow has 
a population in the city proper of about 
600,000, and that with the continuously ex- 
tending suburbs the total population is over 
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800,000, that number of people inhabiting 
a district six or seven miles long and three 
or four miles wide. It is of significance 
in this connection that a leading news- 
paper, owned largely by a proprietor of gas 
stocks, and apparently also under railway 
influences, confined itself wholly, in a re- 
view of Dr. Shaw’s book, to the subject of 
municipal suffrage and carefully omitted 
any allusion to the far more interesting 
feature of municipal ownership of street 
railways and gas plants. About two years 
ago the writer was instructed to prepare 
for a New York daily newspaper a series of 
articles on the cost of gas, and he investi- 
gated various evidence on the subject, in- 
cluding the report of a recent inquiry by a 
committee of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. The evidence convinced him that 
gas could be supplied to the public at a 
fair profit at 75 cents a thousand, and it was 
easy to perceive whence come the enor- 
mous fortunes which enable some people 
to give $10,000 bachelor suppers at leading 
hotels, while others are struggling to meet 
gas bills far in excess of an equitable charge 
for the quantity and quality consumed. 


THE TROLLEY VICTIM. 


BY A MOTHER. 


“ H! the biank horror of that hour! One came, 
With ashen face and startled, piteous eyes, 
And took my hands, and barely breathed his name, 
Ere leaped my frightened heart in dread surmise. 
They bore him in, his sunny curls all red ; 
They gently told me that my boy was dead. 


“The dimpled hands were warm; (I could not weep !) 
The sweet lips parted, as if yet to smile, 
The dear blue eyes were closed; he seemed asleep. 
I thought he’d waken in a little while, 
I strained him close, against my panting breast, 
And bade them hush, nor rouse him from his rest. 


*« How did I bear it? How do mothers bear 
To look upon the faces of their dead ? 
I robed his precious form in garments fair, 
And saw them lay him in his narrow bed. 
And yet I live, when buried from my sight 
Is all my joy, my hope, my life’s delight.” 
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